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MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT. 


WITH CUT PATTERN FOR GIRLS FROM SEVEN TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS OLD. 


WO views of this pretty polonaise suit are 

shown in the illustration—the back on a 
girl of nine, and the front on a girl of fifteen, 
years old. ‘The pattern is graded, in nine sizes, 
from 24 to 32 inches, bust measure, to fit girls 
from seven to fifteen years old, ‘The bust meas- 
ure is taken by passing a tape straight around 
the body, under the arms. The suit:may be 
made of any material—piqué, linen, foulard, 
pongee, silk, or cloth; the original is of green 
poplin, trimmed with alternate flounces of black 
silk on the skirt, and black: flounces and bows 
on the polonaise., The suit is. equally well 
adapted to girls of any age within the range 
above named, or even beyond it. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Tu1s suit consists of two articles—polonaise 
and four-gored skirt. 

Potonaise.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, side gore, back, and sleeve. Each part is 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and also to show where to lay the pleats in the 
side seams of the skirt. ‘The pattern is fitted 
with one dart for girls from seven to twelve 
years old, or in six sizes, from 24 to 29 inches, 
bust measure; and with two darts and the usual 
cross basque seam from the back dart to the 
seam under the arm, for girls from twelve to 
fifteen, or.in three sizes, from 30 to 32 inches, 
bust measure. ‘The perforations show where to 
baste the seams and to. take up the darts. in 
the front and the seam across the side of the 
front at the waist line, and where to cut out for 
the under part of the sleeve. Take up the darts 








and baste the seams in the body and skirt ac- 
cording to the notches and perforations, and try 
the garment on wrong side out. If alterations 
are needed, take up the seams more or less. 
The back has a seam down the middle to the 
waist line. The extra fullness at the top of the 
skirt is gathered into a belt, and adjusted to the 
form under the garment, the outside of the gar- 
ment forming box-pleats in the back, while the 
front is fitted tight, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The flowing 
sleeves are trimmed with a ruffle two inches 
wide, set on with a heading. Place the largest 
part of the sleeve to the notch in. the armhole, 
and hold it toward you when sewing it in. The 
seven notches in the side seams of the skirt show 
where to lay the three pleats turned upward. 
‘Trim around the back and down the front to 
the waist line as marked with a ruffle two inches 









































wide set on with a heading, which is sloped 
thence to a width of three inches, and continued 
round the bottom of the polonaise. .‘The per- 
forations in the front and across the back show 
where to set on the trimming. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for girl 
of seven), 314 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 11¢ yards. 

For older children, add a quarter of a yard 
of material for every additional year of age. 

Four-GorED Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—half of front gore, side gore, and half of 
back breadth. Only half the pattern is given. 
Be careful to put the pattern together by the 
notches, and pay no attention to the grain of the 
paper. Trim the bottom with four flounces, 
three inches wide. lLengthen or shorten the 
skirt at the bottom, always keeping the same 
shape. The skirt is graded for the average 
























































{Cut Paper Pattern of Misses’ Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girls from Seven to Fifteen Years old, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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height. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 


seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for girl 
of seven), 2 yards. : 

Extra for trimming, for medium size, 114 


For older children, add three-eighths of a yard 
of material for every additional year of age. 


Ladies’ Walking Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Havana Brown Casu- 
MERE AND Brack Poutr pe Sore. Havana 
brown under-skirt, trimmed with a deep tlounce 
surmounted by a pleating and a bias fold of 
black poult de soie. 

Fig. 2.—Dress or Peart Gray FAIcze. 
Under-skirt trimmed with bias folds of velvet of 
a darker shade, edged with narrow white lace. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Misses’ 
Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girls from seven to 
Sifteen years old, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
each. For the complete list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 367. 

2a" Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous and illustrations of La- 
dies’ and Misses’ Summer Walking and Travel- 
ing Dresses, Summer Bonnets, Basques, Infants’ 
and Children’s Dresses and Aprons, Fancy- work 
Articles, etc., etc. 





MADAME RAYMOND'S LETTER. 


E would call the attention of our readers 

to the interesting letter from our esteemed 
Paris correspondent, Madame EmMELINeE Ray- 
MOND, in another part of the paper. Madame 
Rarmony’s position as editor in chief of the 
Mode Iilustrée, the great weekly fashion paper 
of Paris, renders her oracular authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to fashion. Our friends will see 


* that the styles described in her letter vary little 


from those which we have chronicled during 
the whole season in the Bazar. The polonaise, 
which is so much in vogue here, is almost uni- 
versally worn in Paris; the traveling suit with 
cape, which we illustrated a week or two since, 
is identical with that of the Paris belles; and 
the Lours XIV. vests, which are beginning to 
prevail here, are found equally in the French 
capital. Thus it will be seen that the war, 
which has so long obstructed communications, 
has not prevented us from receiving reliable in- 
telligence, and that our friends the modistes 
and ourselves have contrived to be well in- 
formed as to the styles in the beleaguered cap- 
ital. We are glad to say that we are promised 
frequent letters in future from Madame Ray- 
MOND’S pen. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Making the West of Xt. 


Y DEAR EDWARD,—I hope that you 
and your friends who are about going 
into the country for your summer vacation, and 
who will loiter through the woods and fields, 
lying in the shade by running streams—‘ for 
in all true poems there must be running water,” 
says the Bedouin in ‘‘ Tancred”—and searching 
for the arethusa and orchis in their sylvan re- 
treats—I hope, I say, that you will all be like 
Shakespeare’s philosopher, and, as you saunter 
and. stroll, find books in brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in every thing. Indeed, that 
is the only true philosophy. It is the principle 
of the finest conceivable Manners upon the 
Road. It is the text of a sermon of infinite 
application, and I have certainly preached from 
it more than once. I am constantly reminded 
of this noble philosophy of travel by meeting its 
practical disciples, and straightway I fall to 
preaching. To find good in every thing, then, 
dearly beloved Roger—I mean, my dear Ed- 
ward—is but another expression for making 
the best of it, And that is by no means a two- 
penny and easy resignation. It is something 
that we have yet not learned. If men had al- 
ways made the best of it, we should be living in 
a very different world, my young friend. 

The other day, when I was in another city, I 
was taken to see a very stately and costly house, 
finished exquisitely and furnished sumptuously. 
It was a marvel of luxury and skill. Within 
there were inlaid floors and noble staircases, 
and halls and drawing-rooms and chambers, 
full of wonderfully carved furniture, and master- 
ly fresco painting, and gold decoration, and all 
that is richest in modern work; and without 
there were lawns and gardens, and terraces and 
fountains, and the rarest shrubs and trees, and 





conservatories and orchards, and every thing 
trained and ordered by a shrewd eye and an 
apt genius for landscape art. In the soft May 
evening, after dinner, as groups of lovely wom- 
en, in superb toilettes, rose from a banquet such 
as Apicius never dreamed of, and with light 
laughter and low whispers stepped with the 
gentlemen out upon the marble terrace, a band 
of wind instruments, invisible in the grove be- 
yond the lake, played music which the hour it- 
self seemed to have inspired; and as evening 
closed around the loitering listeners the moon 
rose large and bright in the cloudless sky, shin- 
ing over ranges of orange-trees and flowering 
oleanders, so that I seemed transported to the 
beautiful world of Boccaccio’s: stories. 

Now, my dear Edward, all this beauty and 
grace and nameless charm is what we naturally 
desire—not, indeed, necessarily in this form, 
for that is a matter of taste. But every body 
would have his harmless tastes, whatever they 
may be, gratified, and his imagination soothed. 
That is the final cause of the constant and eager 
search for riches, We wish to be rich, not for 
the sake of money, nor merely that our powers 
may have the activity that money-making pre- 
sents, but that our moral and social and xsthetic 
wants may be gratified. And so every man 
would like to live in what is to him a fine house, 
and to be surrounded with congenial society, 
and the best books, and beautiful pictures, and 
exquisite music and flowers, and all that grati- 
fies the infinite desire of man. If we had all 
of us made the best of it from the beginning, 
perhaps we should have had all this. Now, 
then, as we did not, to make the best of it in 
this outward way of living is to have all the 
pleasure of these things without the things 
themselves, When old Stephen Girard said 
that his money could buy nothing more for him 
than board, clothes, and lodging, he merely an- 
nounced that his soul was poverty-stricken. 

As I came home from the city in which I saw 
the pretty scene that I have mentioned I stopped 
in a village, and was asked to take tea one 
evening with a young man and his wife. They 
lived in a small neat house—very small, but very 
full of comfort and simple taste. I remarked 
that it was a quaint little house, and they show- 
ed me a picture of the house as it was when it 
was built, half a century ago. It looked like a 
simple frontier cabin. ‘And in that house,” 
said my host, ‘* my old friend Noah lived when 
he was first married. There all his children 
were born, and he had ten; and on this little 
plot of ground and in that small home he and 
his wife made the best of it.” By-and-by there 
was need of a school in the little settlement. A 
teacher could be found, but no room. So one 
day Noah came in and said, ‘‘ Ma, if you can 
get on with the children in the other room, we 
might give this for a school-room.” And his 
wife, whose heart was all motherly, said that 
of course she could; and so the school began. 
“TI know people,” smiled my host, ‘ who, with 
less than ten children, find themselves crowded 
even in a large house; but my old friend Noah 
and his wife made the best of it.” 

We had tea in a simple, pleasant way, and 
then we returned to the parlor. There was no 
band of wind instruments to play from a distant 
thicket in the garden; but after a little con- 
versation the wife seated herself at the piano, 
and she and he sang simple old songs together— 
songs full of memory and sadness; songs which 
bring youth back again, as a sponge passed over 
an old picture revives all the freshness of its 
color, 


“ Ah! what avails the sceptred race? 

Ah, what the form divine? 

And every beauty, every grace— 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine! 

Rose Aylmer, whom these waking eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memory and of sighs 
I dedicate to thee.” 


Then there followed cheery talk again; and I 
observed a few rare and fragrant flowers in the 
neat room, and the indefinable evidence of 
taste and appreciation of all beautiful things, 
although every thing was plain and inexpensive. 
There was the impression of high and healthy 
life and sympathy, so that my memory and ex- 
perience are both richer for that little tea-party ; 
and as I shook hands with the hosts and came 
away I said in my heart that the good Noah and 
his wife, who had made the best of it, had left 
their spirit as a perpetual benediction upon the 
house and the household. 

You see, my dear Edward, that if my young 
friend and his wife were rich they would have 
all the terraces and frescoes and carved oak 
chairs, and gondolas and music that Mecenas 
had, to whose beautiful house I was taken. But 
not being rich, they did what they could, and, 
by making the best of it, they were as happy as 
Mecenas. Their small means were a much 
larger fortune to them than Girard’s famous 
wealth to him. For that poor man made the 
worst of it, not the best. He was like a man 
who, with a sound constitution and sturdy 
strength, should find nothing in them but free- 
dom from sore throat. There are a great many 
people, my good Edward, who go about the 
world with an air of conferring an immense fa- 
vor upon the Creator by consenting to live at 
all. They are-of the elder Weller’s opinion, 
that this life is ‘‘a wale’—a vale of sorrows 
and humiliations; and they are constantly say- 
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ing, by the tone of their lives, ‘You see how 
patiently I endure it. In common with the rest 
of you, Iam constantly scraping my shins and 
falling on my nose; but you observe that I 
don’t swear about it. Idon’t even exclaim im- 
patiently. I propose to bump on uncomplain- 
ingly to the end.” And they pass, like gloomy 
clouds in summer, rumbling and growling with 
thunder. 

Perhaps you think that making the best of 
it is a wretched philosophy, because it paralyzes 
exertion. If the savage, roaming his native 
wilds, I hear you saying in a fine declamatory 
strain, is content to live in a birch wigwam, and 
to pass his days in hunting and eating like the 
beasts he pursues, and to live a life sunk in ig- 
norance and squalor, how is he ever to emerge 
into history as civilized and aspiring? Well, 
my dear Ned, if you will pardon a familiar 
strain after your heroics, it is, in the first place, 
very doubtful whether the savage ever does 
emerge civilized, and, in the second place, he 
does not make the best of it, but, like Stephen 
Girard, the worst. Look at it a moment in the 
simplest way. My young host of whom I 
spoke had a pretty marsh near his house when 
he bought it. It was covered with gracefully 
waving grass, and it blazed with gorgeous 
flowers in the summer; but it was also a source 
of disease. To make the best of it was not to 
leave it, beautiful as it was, but breeding dis- 
ease and death. So he drained and plowed 
and sowed, and it is now a rich garden, and 
disease is expelled. To make the best of a 
thing is not patiently to endure it, but to get 
the best possible out of it. Musidora, whom in 
other years I knew, had not much voice, but 
she had a delicate and intense love of music, 
and she trained her voice so thoroughly that al- 
though you could scarcely hear her in a large 
room, yet her singing was an exquisite delight. 
She had made the best of her gift, and making 
the best was not repining that she had not a 
voice like Jenny Lind or Malibran, but practicing 
and studying until she sang so that, although I 
heard and rejoiced in Jenny Lind, I still re- 
member those songs of Musidora’s, as we see 
little stars through the splendor of the aurora. 

I know that it is rather a general feeling that 
to make the best of things is merely to resign 
yourself to them—a philosophy which would 
cause us to leave the pegs in our shoes until 
they lamed us beyond walking: in fact, to sub- 
side into sheer fatalism. It is true enough that 
we can not avoid what is inevitable, but most of 
the mischief jin the world comes from deciding 
prematurely what is inevitable. In the case of 
Musidora the limitation of her voice was the in- 
evitable quality. No art and no industry would 
make it a great, magnificent organ; but it was 
not inevitable, by any means, that she could not 
sing exquisitely because she had not a great 
voice. To make the best of things is the rad- 
ical remedy for that universal false modesty, 
which is only inverted vanity, that makes us say 
that nobody will care to hear or to see what we 
cando. Goto the daisy, vain skeptic, learn of 
the star dust and be wise! Shall the violet be 
ashamed to bloom, because of the Victoria Re- 
gia? or the farthest star wish to be extinguished, 
because of Jupiter? No, my dear Edward, this 
is the feeling which is so tenderly rebuked by 
that quatrain of Wordsworth’s : 

“Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of all thy friends, tho’ humble, scorn not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


And this.is the direct lesson of the parable 
of the ten talents. The servant with the one 
poor little talent knew that the ten would make 
other ten and the five other five, but what could 
he do with one? Whocared for one? Jenny 
Lind was living, why should Musidora sing? 
The century-plant was in flower, how worthless 
the anemone! And what, translated into fa- 
miliar and tenderer phrase, was the rebuke of 
him to whom only one talent was given? ‘‘ Ah, 
unprofitable servant, thou knewest that it was 
a life of infinite variety of gifts and opportuni- 
ties, and therefore thou shouldest have made 
the best of thine!” So be it, my dear Edward. 
Don’t leave the walls of your room bare because 
you can not hang an original Raphael upon them, 
but put there the cheapest pretty picture you can 
afford. Don’t be silent because you can nottalk 
like Coleridge, but say what you think, -and 
chew no opium. The ant in your garden walk, 
Edward, does not carry stones like those of the 
Cyclopean walls, but he makes the best of it, and 
carries what he can. My dear boy, let us learn 
of our ants. Your faithful friend, 

An Otp BacHELor. 





THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


N our own country loose thinking upon mat- 
ters of political economy has not yet been 
largely disastrous ; but over the sea the battle is 
fought with blood and fire and vapor of smoke. 
My friend, the mechanic of gas-pipes, who talks 
of traders as robbers and thieves, is apparently 
not far from the position of those red repub- 
licans of London who avowed to the world on 
Easter-Sunday “‘ that the accumulation of prop- 
erty was robbery, and that those who accumu- 
lated it were not only thieves, but murderers,” 





My friend’s reason is that himself, a good work- 
man, makes but hardly a respectable living, 
while the trader—a man of no more intelli- 
gence or education than himself—makes a for- 
tune. To this it may, indeed, be said, “ You, 
if you could do what the trader doés, would re- 
ceive the same returns ;” but there are so many 
points which ought to enter into the compari- 
son that one must be chary in accepting his 
conclusions. The money which a man accu- 
mulates depends not only upon what he earns, 
but upon what he spends, and upon how he 
spends it. Two men will work side by side in 
the same shop, upon equal wages. One buys 
cigars and wine, frequents balls and billiards, 
hires horses and carriages, procures fine clothes 
for himself and his family, takes frequent holi- 
days, and finds himself at the end of ten years 
no richer than at the beginning. Another. ab- 
stains from all sensual indulgence, finds amuse- 
ment in the society of his family, carefully in- 
vests his small surplusage every month, and at 
the end of ten years, without any speculation, 
or any means except industry and prudent in- 
vestment, is the owner of ten thousand dollars, 
and has besides lived a life as happy, and rear- 
ed a family as comfortable, as respectable, as 
well educated, as his neighbor who has spent 
his all. Of course sickness or inevitable disas- 
ter may make a man’s effort unsuccessful, but 
that is not robbery or thieving; and I know— 
for I have seen it again and again—that a good 
workman, by steady adherence to his trade, by 
forethought and economy, and a wise disposi- 
tion of his money, may not only earn a comfort- 
able living, but may lay up resources for his old 
age, and leave a sufficient legacy to his chil- 
dren. Let me see how a man and his wife 
manage their earnings before I pronounce rob- 
bery and plunder to be the cause of their im- 
pecuniosity. 

The self-denial, the rigid economy, the wise 
forethought, which many rich men practiced be- 
fore they became rich, and which was a part of 
the system whereby they became rich, is more 
than many poor people will practice all their 
lives. To walk when you can not ride is not 
self-denial. Self-denial is to walk when you 
can ride, and thrift is to take the money for in- 
vestment. Expenditure is not extravagance. 
The poor are often more extravagant than the 
rich. Improvidence does worse for the former 
than ostentation for the latter. 

It is true that the intelligence of the work- 
man may be greater than that of the trader. 
A man ignorant and almost stupid in literary, 
scientific, or ssthetic matters may be suc- 
cessful as a trader; but he is always skillful. 
He may think SHaksPEaRE “‘ would never have 
been heard of if he had not writ them plays ;” 
but he is keenly intelligent as to the state of 
the market, as to what will be a good object to 
take hold of, as to the comparative value of 
stocks; and it is this keenness, this special in- 
telligence, which is so handsomely rewarded. 
If the workman will become similarly and 
equally intelligent, he, too, will be equally re- 
warded. But to stand with lowering brow and 
arms akimbo, and mutter “thief” and ‘‘ rob- 
ber,” is neither here nor there. He may, like 
his brother of France, become a red republic- 
an, without the excuse which his brother cf 
France can plead; but when he has accom- 
plished his end, and property is redistributed, 
and trader and workman receive by law the 
same wage, it is a question whether he will, 
on the whole, find life any easier. 

“Cultivated people,” continues my friend, 
‘live on the industry of others. Cultivated 
people, you say, are what the country needs. 
We don’t need them in this part of it, at any 
rate, for —— and vicinity are overflowing with 
them, and a more selfish or meaner class of 
people don’t exist.” 

Practicing on this sound and salutary princi- 
ple, it is to be hoped, good friend, you are doing 
all you can to discountenance and annihilate 
this mean, selfish, idle class, and to strengthen 
and honor your country by preaching and prac- 
ticing the gospel of non-cultivation. You must 
never go to church, for the clergy are notori- 
ously mean, selfish, and cultivated, lazily loun- 
ging in wealth which they have extorted from 
the pains of their people, riotously living on 
the industry of others. You must never at- 
tend concerts, for the concert is made by per- 
sons who have cultivated their voices to the 
last degree by unintermitting indolence. You 
must hear no lectures, for the lecturer, unless 
he is a very poor one, never added so much as 
a gas-pipe to the world’s wealth, You must 
not buy books or magazines or newspapers, 
illustrated or otherwise, for you are thereby 
countenancing the droning swarm of writers 
and artists who have drifted through college, 
and sauntered through apprenticeship, and have 
now fastened upon the hard-working mechanic, 
the pure and virtuous gas-piper, who has been 
really doing something for the world, and force 
him to the book-stall to buy a Harper's Bazar 
for ten cents, while they taemselves do noth- 
ing but scratch a wooden block or make black 
marks on white paper, which nobody can eat, 
drink, or wear.. You must not send your chil- 
dren to school, for you are thereby not only 
pampering those bloated aristocrats who live 
on the industry of others, the mean, cultivated, 
and selfish school-teachers, but you are directly 
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reinforcing their ranks by turning your own 
children into ‘cultivated people ;” nor must 
you have them taught at home, for in so doing 
you will only change the place and keep the 
pain. You must denude your house of carpets 
and curtains, and pictures and looking-glasses, 
and paint and paper, for they are all means of 
grace and “cultivation.” Nay, I do not know 
on what principle you can retain your gas-pipes, 
for we can be just as healthy, and some say 
healthier, without them. People lived con- 
tented and died in peace before gas-pipes were 
thought of. They do not add to the world’s 
wealth, except that mineral wrought into gas- 
pipes brings more money than mineral in the 
rough. But, just so, words wrought by those 
cultivated villains, the newspaper writers, into 
editorials, or by selfish, idle, cultivated novel- 
ists into stories, bring more money than words 
lying around loose in the dictionary ; and it is 
what cultivated people have done that makes 
your gas-pipes worth while. When you have 
sent out of your house every thing which culti- 
vated people have sent into it, you will have 
very little use for gas. Whether, then, we look 
at the amount of vital force you put in your 
work, at the actual necessity of your work to 
the world, or at the happiness which your work 
brings to the world, we see no reason why you, 
as well as the writer, the preacher, the orator, 
the singer, the trader, should not be reckoned 
in the ranks of those who live upon the indus- 
try of others. It is only when you have stead- 
fastly set your face and your children’s faces 
toward the huts, nuts, and nakedness of the 
noble savages from whom you descended that 
you are living up to your principles, and advan- 
cing your country in the path of true glory. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT. 

HE polonaise suit for little girls and misses, 

represented on our first page, shows how 
closely children’s costumes imitate those for 
ladies. The cut paper pattern of this costume, 
if properly lengthened and enlarged every way, 
would be stylish for a lady; yet it is prettily 
worn by all girls, from the smallest to misses in 
their teens. The only important difference be- 
tween small and large polonaises is in the ar- 
rangement of the darts. Small girls with imma- 
ture figures require but one dart in each front, 
while those older and more fully developed must 
have two. The waist and skirt of this garment 
are cut together, each piece extending the whole 


length, fitting nicely over the hips, and dispens-* 


ing with belts and sashes. Various materials 
are made up by this pattern. For wash goods, 
such as piqués, satin jean, and linens, we advise 
that lining be dispensed with; but for wool 
goods, poplins, and the pretty checked and 
striped summer silks, a lining of twilled cotton 
should be put in the waist. Braiding, embroid- 
ery, and pleatings trim washing goods; narrow 
gathered ruffles trim silks and woolens. It is a 
matter of taste whether the garment be button- 
ed down the entire front, or left open and drawn 
back by the bow on each side. Larger girls oft- 
en have broad vests of solid-colored silk laid on 
the front, with square cuffs to match. Others 
have the trimming outlining a vest or a basque 
in front, and rounded in the back. The dress 
skirts are, of course, gradually lengthened ac- 
cording to the age of the child. Girls below 
twelve years show an inch or two of white ho- 
siery above their gaiters. Pantalets are never 

long enough to be visible. Skirts of girls in 
their teens reach to the ankle. 

The polonaise is commended as the best over 
garment for girls, because the waist and skirt 
being in one piece thus prevent that parting at 
the waist which is so apt to happen when rest- 
less, active children wear basques and over- 
skirts. White muslin polonaises, trimmed with 
ruffles of embroidery, or pleated frills with nar- 
rowest Valenciennes edging, will be worn over 
summer silks by girls on dressy occasions. 
Piqué polonaises are for plainer dresses. Bows 
of ribbon, matching the dress in color, are at the 
sides of the polonaise. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


French costumes imported for the summer dis- 
play very short over-skirts simply draped, and an 
elegant imported street suit of black silk dis- 
penses with the upper skirt altogether. This is 
a hint, perhaps, of the future, but at present 
New York ladies prefer long over-skirts quite 
elaborately draped. ‘The Louis XIV. vest, very 
broad, and square below the waist, is seen in 
many handsome costumes. It is made of the 
darker silk used for trimming the suit, and often 
in contrasting colors. White lace and English 
embroidery on muslin, on colored stuffs and silks, 
are much used. 

A new veil of black lace, with Spanish figures, 
is a large three-cornered piece of net with lace 
border. A point falls in front below the throat, 
while the other ends are tied over the chatelaine. 
In real lace this costs from $4 to $8. With 
imitation net and applied border, they are $1 50 
or $2. Parker lace veils, three-fourths of a yard 
long, with oneend rounded, cost from $2 to $3 75. 

Lace sacques or jackets, partly fitted to the 
figure, are made of guipure net, with insertions 
in the seams, and a pretty border of lace. The 
sleeves are flowing. Black and white guipure 
sacques are both worn: they cost from $25 
to $40. 

The Princess Louise skirt is an English skirt 
of pale buff cambric or of French jean, trimmed 
with ruffles cf the same braided and embroider- 
ed with white. They are to be worn as Balmo- 
rals, or, with a long over-skirt or polonaise, may 





be used as the lower skirt of acostume. In buff 
cambric they cost from $4 to $12; in twilled 
jean, from $9 to $20. 

A useful novelty for nursing mothers, or for 
ladies to wear at the sewing-machine, or when 
doing household duties, is an apron of white 
rubber-cloth, ample, prettily shaped, with bib 
and pockets, and pinked around the edges: 
price $2 50. 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 


SEMI-DRESS AND DRESS SUITS. 


The spring and summer suit worn by gentle- 
men to church and on dressy occasions—such as 
visiting and afternoon receptions—consists of a 
dark cloth coat, white vest, and lavender panta- 
loons. The coat is the Newmarket, a frock-coat, 
longer than that of last season, made to roll low, 
and fasten with three buttons. The white duck 
vest is cut low, and double-breasted. The easy- 
fitting pantaloons are of doeskin, with fine twill 
and soft nap, or of striped English cassimere. 
The stripes are two shades of one color—not 
contrasting tints—or else the cloth is all one 
shade in lengthwise reps, or in woven stripes of 
different figures. Checked pantaloons in the 
English style are occasionally seen, but are not 
in favor with gentlemen of quiet tastes. Side 
stripes are not worn. Side seams are broadly 
lapped, and stitched to look as if corded. 

There is no change in the suit worn for full 
dress. It still consists of a black swallow-tail 
coat, black pantaloons, and a white vest rolled 
very low to display an embroidered shirt front. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


During business hours gentlemen wear entire 
suits of dark Scotch mixtures in stripes—not 
bold, showy stripes, but the merest line of white 
on black, brown, or gray grounds. The coat is 
in the Newmarket shape, either double or single 
breasted, with pockets and flaps. When made 
to order, the best tailors charge from $60 up- 
ward for such a suit. 

For general use at this season, for promenades, 
for house wear, and even, indeed, for ‘‘down 
town,” a frock-coat of diagonal cloth, either black 
or dark blue, will be found useful in a gentle- 
man’s outfit. The vest accompanying is of 
striped Marseilles, white, with a light pencil line 
of black or dark blue. Gray pantaloons com- 
plete this costume. An entire suit of black is 
seldom worn on the street except by gentlemen 
in mourning. 

OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats for the present season, and for cool 
summer evenings in the country, are of light drab 
and cuir-colored cloth, sack-shaped, and lon- 
ger than last year’s style. ‘They are worn open 
their entire length, and rolied back to show a 
broad facing of silk. 


TRAVELING AND SUMMER SUITS. 


Traveling suits are of the Scotch cloths, either 
plain gray or striped, made with sack or frock- 
coat, buttoned high. Vests to match, with col- 

For summer suits, to be worn at the sea-side 
and watering-places, there is a novelty shown in 
Scotch goods of the pale fisherman’s green now 
worn by ladies. The tint is so light and delicate 
that the most fastidious admire it and predict its 
success, especially when worn by blondes. The 
coat should be a negligee sack with cord seams. 
A suit costs $55 or $60. The choicest importa- 
tion of the year is white Melton, thick, soft, and 
fine, not blue-tinged, but of that creamy white- 
ness becoming alike to brunettes and blondes. 
An elegant negligee suit, intended for Newport 
wear, costs $65. Twilled flannel of darkest navy 
blue is shown for yachting suits. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CRAVATS. 


Shirt fronts continue in the styles last quoted, 
viz., plain doubled linen or one or two wide pleats 
each side of a box-pleated centre. These are 
worn with every thing except full dress, when ex- 
quisitely fine embroidery is used for ornament. 
Most gentlemen select slender vines wrought each 
side of the studs, or else medallions of needle- 
work surrounding the studs. Those more fond 
of the elaborate have embroidery on all that part 
displayed by a low vest. Ruffles, puffs, horizon- 
tal tucks, and full gathered shirt fronts are not 
worn. Percale shirts, for negligee wear in the 
country, for traveling, and for business in the 
city, have lines of color, either black or blue. 

The English standing collar, with turned-down 
points in front, is much worn at present. Von 
Beust is the name given to the style most used. 
For summer the preference will be for deep 
turned-over collars, quite large, and worn very 
low at the throat in Byron fashion. 

Stripes are in favor both for scarfs and made- 
up neck-ties. Of ready-made-up ties the Wind- 
sor is now the only shape worn. The knot is 
smaller and the ends narrower than in the winter 
tie, showing more of the shirt front. Plain blue or 
black, or else striped with white, are most in fa- 
vor. Scarfs of twilled India silk, cut bias, and 
a yard long, are now common property, inter- 
changeable between husband and wife; as those 
worn by gentlemen are selected out of the same 
case at the furnishing stores from which ladies 
make their choice. The same tints are worn by 


‘each—dull Watteau colors, sky blue, lavender ; 


while some gentlemen venture, and successfully 
too, upon pale green scarfs. There is a differ- 
ence, however, in the mode of arranging them. 
Gentlemen tie them in a lap-knot, and secure 
them by a ring. Grenadine scarfs are white, 
with blue or brown stripes, or else solid colors of 
deepest, darkest shades. : 
HATS AND SHOES. 

The summer hat that will soon appear on the 
promenade is of pearl-colored cassimere, with 
bluish tint. The crown, not quite as tall as last 
year’s style, is six and a half inches high, and 








has a light band of repped ribbon, fastened by 
a small buckle on the left. The curved brim 
rolls high on the sides, and has a binding to 
match the band. Price $7. The black silk hat 
now worn is of the shape just described. Un- 
dress hats of drab cassimere have half-high 
round crowns. 

Shoes for summer are of the low cut, Oxford 
shape, tied on the instep in a different fashion 
from the Moliére shoe lately worn. The toes 
are broad, heels low, and the ample soles show 
at the sides. Comfort and symmetrical shape 
are considered, but there is evidently no attempt 
to make the foot look small. For such shoes 
made to order of calf-skin fashionable shoe- 
makers charge from $13 to $15. The shoe for 
full dress is a Congress gaiter of glove kid, with 
single sole: price $16. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Brooks Brotuers; W. R. Bowne; 
Union Apams; Danie, Youmans; and GLaze 
& Son. 








PERSONAL. 


Amone the gentlemen named for the next 
mayoralty of Philadelphia is M. Hatt Stanton, 
Esq., one of the self-made men of that city. 
Commencing business on the humblest scale, 
he has by ability, sagacity, and probity acquired 
not only the fortune due to and generally at- 
tained by such qualities, but has won the esteem 
of the community in which he resides. Few 
men in Philadelphia are more deservedly popular 
with the masses of the people, and no one has 
achieved popularity by means more honorable 
and commendatory. 

—Two cases of extreme longevity have just 
come to the knowledge of the Bazar that are 
noteworthy. A few days since Mr. ANTHONY 
Mourpay, of Brooklyn, father of Mr. JamEs Mur- 
PHY, one of the proprietors of the Quintard Iron- 
Works, in this city, awoke at his usual earl 
hour, and, having dressed and shaved himself, 
descended to light a fire. Feeling somewhat 
chilly, he returned to his sleeping apartment, 
and mentioned to his wife, who he not yet 
arisen, this feeling of coldness. She advised 
him to undress and return to bed, hoping that 
the warmth of the couch might make him feel 
more comfortable. He complied, and immedi- 
ately fell into an easy slumber. After the lapse 
of perhaps an hour his wife spoke to him, but 
receiving no answer, placed her hand upon his 
face, and found it ef cold. The good old gen- 
tleman had peacefully slept his life away. The 
notable fact in connection with this incident is 
that Mr. Murpuy, who was never ill a day in 
his life, had attained the great age of ninety-six, and 
his wife had attained to ninety. 

—Mrs. FRANCES MATILDA CONSTABLE M‘VICK- 
AR, who died in this city on the 3d of May, in 
the seventy-fourth year of her age, was the youn- 
gest daughter of WILLIAM CONSTABLE, one of 
the staff officers of General LAFAYETTE in the 
Revolutionary war, and, with General Macoms, 
one of the largest land-holders of Northern New 
York under the Macoms patent. She was a lady 
who united to the highest culture and most brill- 
iant gifts the modesty, simplicity, and gentleness 
of the humblest Christian. Her daily life was 
the panorama of a Christian’s duty, and closed 
by a death of peace. 

—Of the historic names of New York, Gov- 
ernor SEYMOUR, in a recent address, says that 
the nine leading families whose names were 
prominent in the earlier affairs of the govern- 
ment were all representatives of different nation- 
alities. Of these, the Livinestons were Scotch, 
the MorRiIsEs Welsh, the ScHuyLErs Holland- 
ers, the Jays Huguenots, the HeRKImERs Ger- 
mans, the Horrmans Swedes, and ALEXANDER 
HaMILTON a West Indian. 

—Some nine or ten years ago General Si1cx- 
LEs, then a member of Congress from this city. 
set the example of giving the appointment of 
military and naval cadetships to the two boys 
of the public schools who, in open competition, 
should prove themselves best entitled to the 
gift. The two boys who were successful—Gar- 
RETT J. LEYDECKER and CHARLES SCHULTZ— 
each graduated at the head of his class, and 
LEYDECKER, now a captain of engineers, is a 

rofessor at West Point. Congressman 8. 8. 

ox, following the precedent established by 
General SICKLEs, has given his appointments to 
the two boys in the public schools of his dis- 
trict who proved themselves most competent. 
After a very sharp competition, HEman Down, 
of Grammar School No. 55, and STEPHEN JEN- 
Krns, of Grammar School No. 11, were declared 
entitled to the honors. The former chose West 
Point; the latter Annapolis. 

—Miss MarGarEet Fouey, who is now in 
Rome, and who has won a European reputa- 
tion in sculpture, is a New Hampshire girl, and 
commenced her artistic life by whittling all 
sorts of pretty things in wood. By-and-by she 
got into chalk, and without any instruction cut 
some very fair portraits. Then she went, stud- 
ied, and worked seven years in Boston; thence 
to Rome, where she has gained reputation and 
the ‘“‘rhino,’’ and where her studio is the resort 
of the cleverest people, in art or literature, who 
reside in or visit that city. She is now at work 
on a statue of the prophet JEREMIAH—that stern 
old Jerry who was always predicting to his 
countrymen the awful consequence of their in- 
difference and faithlessness to the right. 

—A party named LEvEL Best was recently 
cowhided by his mother-in-law at Jefferson, Ore- 
gon. Which calls to mind the verse of genius: 

“‘Whate’er that woman was sot to do, 
She done it with a zest; 
No matter what her contract was, 
She done her level best.” 

—Mr. JoserH BELKNAP, of this city (no rela- 
tion of Secretary B.), who has just been appoint- 
ed supervising inspector of steamboats in the 
United States, was appointed solely on his mer- 
itsasanengineer. In that capacity he is known 
among engine-builders as one of the most ac- 
complished and skillful engineers in America, 
and as modest as he is clever. ; 

—GusTAvVE Dor is not only a painter of quite 
conspicuous altitude, but a bit of a musician as 
well. In his parlor hangs a large photograph 
of Maestro Rossini, with this inscription writ- 
ten in the tremulous hand of age: “To my 
young friend, M. Gustave Dor#, who is not 
only the greatest artist-designer of the world, 
but also an eminent performer on the violin, 





and a very pretty little tenor, if you please.” 
— Alsatians, and therefore more German 
than French, the Dorgs are passionate dancers ; 
and the waltzing there is therefore a serious and 
very driving matter. 

—Mr. DISRAELI, who never permits an oppor- 
tunity to pass to express one of his polite sneers, 
recently intimated his opinion of Mr. GLapD- 
STONE’S character by saying it was as objection- 
able as it could be, and was ‘unredeemed by a 
single vice.” He likens Mr. JoHN STUART 
MILL’s manners to those of a “finishing gov- 
erness.”’ 

—When Bismarck was Prussian embassador 
in Paris JuLEs Favre was his lawyer. The for- 
mer is now a prince as well as premier, while 
JULES is decidedly out of favre. 

_ —The cheerful manner in which the California 
journalist proceeds to “‘ take the life” of a promi- 
nent citizen of that region is pleasantly set forth 
in the following paragraph in the San Francisco 
News-Letter: ‘We have at this office a very fine 
obituary notice of General A. M. Winn, the 
friend of the working-man. The old gentleman 
can not last much longer, and the daily news- 
a omy especially those devoted to the cause of 
abor, would find it to their interest to be pre- 
pared with a suitable eulogium. We have ex- 
pended in its production a deal of patent men- 
dacity, and can not but regard it as a very 
scholarly production. Nothing could induce 
us to part with it but the fear that General WINN 
may not die before next spring.” 

_ Alas for fame! The collector of city taxes 
in Chicago a few days ago sent to the Common 
Council a communication to the effect that a 
special assessment of $2200 had been made 
upon the grave of Hon. StePHeNn A. Douaetas, 
to pay for certain lamp-posts, curb-stones, and 
paving in the southern portions of the city, and 
the courts having given judgment upon the 
special tax warrant, he should be compelled to 
proceed with the sale unless the Council direct- 
ed that the property be not sold. Should this 
officer be compelled to discharge his duty the 
result will be that the grave of STEPHEN A. 
Dove.as will be the first grave, in all Christen- 


-dom or history, that was ever sold to pay taxes. 


—The Rev. Dr. Weston, of Trinity Parish, in 
charge of St. John’s Chapel, certainly had rea- 
son to ‘“‘thank God and take courage” a few 
days ago, when Bishop Porrer visited that 
chapel and administered the rite of confirmation 
to two hundred and twenty-one persons, the largest 
class ever confirmed in any Episcopal church 
in the United States. 

—Mrs. D1amonD, of Missouri, broke the con- 
tinuity of the marriage relation with Mr. D1a- 
MOND a few days ago, and eloped with one Gar- 
NETT. A very clear case of “Diamond cut 
Diamond.” 

—The most successful book published in Lon- 
don during the year past was Mr. HEpworTH 
Drxon’s sketch of the Tower. He has made up- 
ward of $50,000 by it already, and the sale is al- 
most as brisk as at first. Mr. Drxon’s style is 
formed upon the model of Macautay. Mr. 
DISRAELI has realized $50,000 from “ Lothair,” 
and is now receiving $5000 a year from his pub- 
lishers for the copyright of his works. 

OHN M. Francis, Esq., editor of the Troy 
Times, one of the best and most prosperous 
journals of this State, has been nominated as 
minister to Greece. From the humblest begin- 
nings, but with pluck, patience, and brains, he 
has, through a quarter of a century’s hard work, 
acquired fame and competence, and has ability 
enough and tact enough for three or four good 
American representatives abroad. 

—A romance in little has just occurred near 
Rhinebeck, on the Hudson, near which, in a 
mansion of magnificent proportions, has for 
some time resided Mr. HENRY Astor, son of 
Mr. WILLIAM B. Astor. Mr. Henry AsTOR 
last week concluded to become a Benedick, 
and to that end induced Miss Savina Dyne- 
HART to ‘‘change her local habitation and her 
name,’’ and become his wife. Miss D. is the 
daughter of a respectable farmer of that neigh- 
borhood, and a handsome, blooming maiden, 
with whom for several years he has been in love. 
There was some little peter e| against the ar- 

, and the course 


Council of Massachusetts Mrs. JuLia Warp 
Howe and Miss Mary E. STEVENs as justices 
of the peace. Miss S. has had considerable le- 
gl experience in the office of the Registry of 

eeds in Boston. Judge Howe has not had any 
protracted judicial training. 

—Mr. CORCORAN, who lies so dangerously ill 
in Washington, has done very nobie things for 
that city and vicinity, chief among which are 
the picturesque ‘‘ Oak Hill Cemetery,” at George- 
town; the ** Louise Home,”’ a fine edifice for the 
accommodation of poverty-stricken gentlewom- 
en; the ‘Surgical Hall’’ of Columbian College; 
and the magnificent ‘‘ Art Gallery,’”’ opposite the 
War Department. This gallery is to contain 
his private collection, which has cost nearly 
$200,000, with a gallery for annual exhibitions 
of the works of erican artists, a school of 
instruction, etc. 

—The late ABEL M1naRrD has left to the Drew 
Theological Seminary, in New Jersey, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, with which to establish 
a professorship for the specific purpose of giving 
ladies a theological education. 

—Mr. Darwin’s theory about the gentieman- 
ly sort of animal from whom SoLomon. Caisar, 

HAKSPEARE, and the rest of us are Cescended, 
has come to be the subject of raticnal amuse- 
ment in England. As the peripatetic Briton 
now goes to his office or business he improves 
the time by examining the ears of the people he 
meets in order to discover whether they bear 
the ‘‘mark of the beast,’? which Darwin dis- 
covered. It is said that the pointed tip of the 
ear of our monkey progenitors is inherited by 
not a few men, only considerably disguised ; in 
fact, quite different from the pointed ears of 
fauns and satyrs. It may be detected in the rim 
of the ear, and about one-quarter of the distance 
from the top, where there is sometimes found a 
considerable enlargement of the rim, making an 
obtuse point turned upward. 

—Cincinnati papers rather favor the project 
of consolidating several classical schools in that 
city into a university, and offering to Mr. HzR- 
BERT SPENCER the presidency. : 
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Alphabets, Vignettes, Coronets, and Figures for Marking 
.Linen, Handkerchiefs, Fancy Articles, etc. 
‘ See illustration on page 356. 

Tue upper alphabet is suitable for marking linen. It is worked’in 
diagonal half-polka stitch and satin stitch. The under alphabet is espe- 
cially designed for marking handkerchiefs. . The large white parts are 
worked in satin stitch, the dots in knotted stitch, and the fine lines in 
diagonal half-polka stitch. The coronets and figures may be used for 
marking linen. They are worked in satin and half-polka stitch. The 
; vignettes may be worked in white or satin 
stitch embroidery; in the latter case they 
are worked on velvet, cloth, leather, or 
silk, and are suitable for trimming cigar- 
cases, memorandum-books, key-bags, etc. 
They are worked in satin stitch, back stitch, 
half-polka stitch, and knotted stitch and 
application. 


Directions for folding and 
packing Clothing, Figs, 1-15. 

As many ladies are unacquainted with 
the proper method of folding and packing 
clothing, we give herewith descriptions and 
illustrations thereof, which will doubtless be 
found useful in the approaching travelin 
season. Nothing injures gar- : 
ments more than being carelessly 
folded in packing. Articles of 
velvet, silk, woolen, or cotton 
may be folded according to our 
directions. Of course, greater 
care must be taken with garments 
which are much injured by press- 
ure, such as velvet, wool, or silk, 
than with those which can be freshened by ironing after un- 
packing them. It is very necessary that each piece should be 
spread out smoothly on a table of the requisite size, with the 
seams, ruffles, flounces, and pleats carefully smoothed out and 
evenly arranged, in order to prevent folds and creases as far 
as possible. It is well in packing to have a large quantity of 
tissue-paper at hand. This is spread out, folded, or rolled up 
in balls, as may be required, and laid between the pleats, 
pieces turned down, flounces, etc., or spread out over the sur- 
face of the garment, in order to prevent the creases, which are 
so easily made and so difficult to remove in some materials. 
With the exception of plain, untrimmed waists, all garments 
should be folded so that the right side (outside) comes on the 
outside. In folding cloaks, skirts, over-skirts, etc., as here 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 
FOLDING TRIMMED 
Sxrrt.—Seconp Step. 


described, the length and breadth of the trunk into which they _ a eee ere rosee Fig BI 
.— Firs EP, no 


are to be packed should be taken into consideration. It is of 
little consequence whether the pieces turned down of garments 











Fig. 1.—MAnneER OF FOLDING TRIMMED SKIRT 


witHout Tratmn.—First Step, 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 5.—MAnneEr OF 
FOLDING OveER-SKIRT. 
Second Strep. 








corners of the neck, shake it out, and spread it out smoothly and flatly 
on a table, with the right side of the waist turned upward. Then smooth 
out the darts and all the seams, especially the seams of the sleeves, so 
that the upper and under part of each sleeve come exactly on each other, 
and lay the sleeves in the position shown by Fig. 6; in doing this lay 
the back and fronts each in a triangular pleat from the upper end of the 
sleeve to the neck of the waist at the puff there. Then fold the waist 
double along the dotted middle line indicated by 7 m on Fig. 6, so that 
the two sleeves lie on each other as shown by Fig. 7, and the inside of 
the waist comes outside. In doing this take hold of one sleeve of the 
waist at the under corner and at the upper end at the beginning of the 
triangular pleat, and lay it on the other sleeve. ‘Then smooth out the 
pleats and folds again, so that they are in the position previously given 
them. Fig. 7 shows one front not folded over, so that the exact position 
of the sleeve may be seen. ‘The waist must 
now be of the shape shown by Fig. 8. Finally, 
smooth out the folds and pieces turned down, 
and form a pleat at both sides of each side 
seam (see Fig. 8}. In this manner fold blouse- 
waists, high-necked untrimmed waists, basques, 
jackets, ete. Richly trimmed waists*and pal- 
etots, or velvet waists, are axranged like the 
paletot shown by Fig. 15. 

Figs. 9-14:—MANNER OF  vouoING Wa- 
TER-PROOF CLoak. To fold the cloak for 
strapping, close it down the middle of the 
front, then spread it out smoothly 
and flatly on a table, so that the 
fronts come on the top, and the 
middle of the front and back of the 
cloak come on each other. Smooth 
out the side seams and shoulder 
seams, and turn down a piece along 
each dotted line indicated by n 0 and p q on Fig. 9 in the man- 
ner described for the skirt shown by Figs. 1-3, and smooth 
out the material along the folds. Lay the sleeves crosswise 
on each other.as shown by Fig. 10; in doing this always lay 
one hand flatly and firmly on the water-proof closk close by 
the seam of the armhole, smooth out the inner fold thus 
formed, and arrange the pleats formed by the folding. ‘Then 
fold the water-proof cloak crosswise, beginning with the first 
(the under) piece turned down indicated by the dotted line * s 
(see Fig. 10); the second pieceis turned down along the dotted 
line indicated by ¢ u (see Fig. 11); the third piece along the 
dotted line indicated by v w (see Fig. 12); in doing this, 
however, turn down the upper part of the water-proof cloak 
on the under side, and not on the upper side, like the pieces 
previously turned down (see Fig. 13), so that the hood-now 
comes on the top. ‘Then fold the water-proof cloak double 
once more. In fastening the cloak in a shawl strap the hood 
must come on the outside. If the cloak is to be packed in a 
trunk, it must first be folded as shown by Figs. 9 and 10, and 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF 
FOLDING ‘TRIMMED 
Sxrrt.—Turrp Step. 





be wide or narrow, long or short, but of great consequence that the garment should fit as closely 
as possible into the trunk, and should be held firmly in its place and prevented from slipping back- 


ward and forward. In 


packing, care should be taken that all the pieces turned down do not lie 


on each other, but come alternately, first on one, and then on the other side of the trunk. 


Figs. 1-3.—MANNER 
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Fig. 10.—MANNER OF 
FOLDING WATER- 
Proor.—SEconp 

Step. 


the line e fis not formed at all. In this manner not only walking skirts, 





OF FOLDING A SHort Tromen Skirt. First fold the skirt double, so 
that the middle of the front and back of the skirt each form a fold (see 
Fig. 1), and spread out the skirt smoothly on a table, so that the upper 
and under edges are even, and the corresponding seams come on each 
other. Next straighten out the pleats, so that the material lies as smooth- 
ly as possible, and carefully arrange the trimming of the bottom: of the 
skirt. Then lay the skirt over on the outside along the dotted line des- 
ignated by a 6 on Fig. 1; the under width of 
the piece thus turned down, which: forms a tri- 
angle, must be one-third of the under width. of 
the skirt. In turning down the back of the skirt, 
lay the right hand flatly on the skirt close to the 
fold to be formed, turn the piece over with the 
left hand, and then with the right hand smooth 
out the material inside of the fold, so that no 
creases may be formed. In the same manner 
turn the second piece over along the dotted line 
designated by ¢ d on Fig. 1, whereby the skirt 
takes the shape shown 
by Fig. 2. Finally, fold 
the top of. the skirt 
crosswise; on. Fig.. 2 
the line for this fold is 
designated by e f, but” 
it should be remem- 
bered that the fold is not 
always formed along 


. mt the line e f, but that ( ) 
Fig. 11.—Manyer the length of the trunk 0 





nig ‘ b on a talma, burnouse, 
OF FOLDING WATER- must be taken into con- \ of} sortie-de-bal, cape, etc., by carefully following the general rules given in 
Proor.—Tuirp _ sideration. - If the skirt \ ‘ the beginning. 
STEP. is no longer than the ve ; — = 
ee ae NF SMALL BEGINNINGS. 





but skirts with trains of various lengths, plainly or richly trimmed, and No 
also petticoats of all kinds, are folded. In folding trained skirts, more \ 
pieces are, of course, turned down, as they are longer and wider than ~~ 


the skirts of walking suits. 
Figs. 4 and 5.—MANNER OF FOLDING OvER-Skirt. The styles of 





Fig. 6.—MAnNER OF FOLDING WAIST. the sides, as is the case with the 
First Srer.—[See Figs. 7 and 8.] 


skirt so that the middle of the front comes on the middle of the back; then 
take up the skirt by the binding and shake it out. Spread it out so that the 
back of the skirt comes on the top (see Fig. 4), and-carefully smooth out the 
pleats, folds, trimming, etc.. Arrange the pleated back part of the skirt in a 
wide box-pleat, as shown by Fig. 4, and then turn down a piece on each side, 


as with the skirt above 


ignated by g A and ¢ & on the illustration), so as to give the over-skirt the shape 





over-skirts being exceed- 
ingly varied, we can give 
only a few general rules, 
as the turning down of 
the pieces depends upon 
length and breadth of the 
over-skirt. When the 
over-skirts are elaborately 


A 
Wg 


the bands that drape them 

must be ripped off, the 

buttons taken out of the loops, 
and the strings loosened, in or- 
der that the skirt may be smooth- 
ly spread out and folds and 
creases prevented as far as pos- 
sible. When the over-skirt is of 
the same shape as the under- 
skirt, it is folded in a similar 
manner (see Figs. 1-3). When 
the back breadths are pleated at 


over-skirt shown by Figs. 4 and 
5, close the binding, and lay the 


described (the lines for the folds of these pieces are des- 


shown by Fig. 5. If the skirt is still too long for the trunk, fold it across at 


the top or bottom, according to the arrangement of the skirt. 
Figs. 6-8. —MANNER OF FOLDING WalIsrT. 


First take the waist by the front Pa 








draped and very bouffant, Fig. 9.—MANNER OF FOLDING WATER-PROoF. have been checked as easi- 
First Ster.—[See Figs, 10-14.] 





Fig. 15,—MAnNNER OF FOLDING control. Debt, disease, evil passions and unwise ones, bad habits, vices, sinful 















































then crosswise, so that here also the hood comes on the outside. ‘The hood must be smoothed out. 
Water-proof cloaks with capes are folded in a similar manner, only fold the cape at the same time 
with the cloak along each shoulder line, and turn down a piece on each side of the cape. Fold 
Gabrielle dresses, over dresses, morning wrappers, and very long, loose, and half-fitting paletots in 
the manner described for the cloak, but always turn down the pieces to fit the length and breadth of 
the trunk, as before remarked. 

Fig. 15.—MannerR OF FOLDING Patetot. Close the paletot down the front, and fold it 
double, so that the middle of the front and back come on each other, hold it on each side of the 
standing collar, shake it out and spread it out on a table; in doing this 
let the fronts come on the top. Then smooth it out, smooth out the 
shoulder and side seams, and carefully arrange the trimming. Lay the 
sleeves :crosswise over each other, in doing 
which lay the hand flatly on the paletot close 
by the armhole seam, and smooth out-the ma- 
terial of the sleeve along the inner fold. Each 
sleeve is carefully spread out so that the layers 
of material lie smoothly on each other. If the 
paletot is richly trimmed with lace, passemen- 
terie, or ruffles, tissue-paper must be used; it 
is also advisable to lay the same between the 
sleeves and the fronts along the inner fold. 
Paletots of heavy silk, velvet, etc., and waists 
and — blouse - waists 
with trimming, man- 
telets with sleeves, 
etc., are folded in the 
same manner. With 
the assistance of the 
directions here given, 
it will not be difficult 
to fold any other gar- 
ment, as, for instance, 





Fig. 13.—Manner or 
FOLDING WaATER-PROOF. 
Firtu Ster. 








Fig. 12.—MAanner 

OF FOLDING WaterR- Fig. 14.—MANNER OF 

PROOF.—FouRTH FOLDING WATER-PROOF. 
Strep. Sixtu Strep. 





wo of all the small beginnings easy to check, and impossible to 

subdue when suffered to come to maturity, are those habits of tem- 
per, of manners, of conduct, in which we indulge, at first with the idea 
perhaps that we can break them off when we will, to find, when too late, 
that the Old Man of the 
Sea is about the truest alle- 
gory ever framed. . There 
is not one person now 
reading these words :who 
is not conscious for his or 
her own part of the pres- 
ent tyranny of habits, one 
or more, which could once 
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ly as the Dutch boy stop- 

ped the deluge of waters. 
Now, not the hands of many 
strong men could hold back what 
the little finger of a lad would 
once have been sufficient to over- 
come. Lives have been wasted, 
families have been ruined, inter- 
ests neglected, duties sacrificed, 
all for the arbitrary requirements : 
of habit, all ra, Conia on of Fig. 7.—Manner or Fig. 8.—-MANNER OF 
selfisms, which might have been FOLDING WAIST. FOLDING WaiIst. 
subdued and brought under when Seconp STEP. Purp Step. 
the time was young. No man 
gets up one morning a full-blown drunkard, a confirmed gambler, an irredeema- 
ble scoundrel anyhow. He begins, then he goes on, and then he gets fixed and 
confirmed ; at the end, if you will, he is immovable; but in the beginning he and 
his habits were plastic, and the latter were weak, and might have been crushed 
like a newly-hatched crocodile, if only he would have set his heel on them. We 
may be sure that the small beginnings of all things have to be most carefully 
considered, and their growth guarded against if that growth would be an evil. 
Tn its commencement, almost every thing in life is manageable; as the flood let 
loose, there is scarce any fact connected with humanity that does not go beyond 








LETOT, thoughts, and ruinous practices, all are within one’s own power to control in the 
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MY LOVE! 


Pluck roses.red to rest on her white breast. 
Pelt her with golden cowslips when she sweeps 
meadows daisy-starred, for at her feet 


_ The bluebell hangs its gentle head and weeps. 


My love is sweet! 


Come to me, Spring, my love! the days are long; 
Mourning is over since white winter’s death: 
The morning-carol and the even-song 
Of lark and nightingale, the honeyed breath 
Of myriad flowers, the soft scent of hay 
Tossed in the meadows, and the sky’s true blue, 
Tell me that Spring has come, and point the way, 
My love, to you! 


Kiss me with kisses sweeter than the hay 

Or milk-white lilies in the valley grown. 
Your touch is tender, and your mouth is May; 

Your voice dream-music, and your heart mine own. 
Woo me to sleep with woodland melodies, 

With breezes sighing through leaf wilderness: 
My heart is sick, and hungers for your eyes 

And your caress! 


Tell me, my Spring, my love, how long ’twill last! 

Say will your smile all sunshine melt with May! 
Life is so sorrowful when love is past; 

And love when warmest whispers its decay. 
Nothing is sweeter than the kiss you blow, 

No sound more welcome than your fairy feet; 
And, as you wander, tears of tender snow 

Surround you sweet! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


¥ I were to define the character of our present 
fashions, and what they contain in the germ, I 
should call them a transition style, which looks 
forward to a future of simplicity, without letting 
go, however, of the extreme elegance of the past. 
We have by no means abandoned over-skirts, the 
most graceful of all fashions ; but their draping is 
much less complicated, and their trimming much 
less elaborate. 

Whatever may be the material chosen for a 
summer dress, whether foulard, lawn, mohair, or 
simple mousseline de laine, the trimmings are al- 
most always composed of two shades of the same 
color ; thus, to cite but one example, which is re- 
peated in every shade and material, I saw a dress 
yesterday, made by a celebrated modiste, with an 
under-skirt of pearl gray lawn trimmed with a 
flounce four inches wide of the same material, but 
bound with a darker shade; above this flounce 
were three bias folds, each four-fifths of an inch 
wide, the first of the same shade as the dress, the 
second of the darker shade, and the third like the 
first. The bias folds overlapped each other so as 
to cover the seams. The over-skirt was trimmed 
in the same manner, but with narrower bias 
folds and flounce. The waist was in the form 
of a tight-fitting casaque, with two separate and 
pointed tabs behind, edged with the same trim- 
ming, but narrower, as that on the skirt and 
over-skirt. Half-flowing sleeves trimmed like 
the waist: the latter had two points in front, 
which, however, were much shorter than those in 
the back. This dress is worn in the street with- 
out a wrapping, shawl, or mantelet of any kind. 

Long or trained dresses are never worn, we 
may say; these dresses are reserved solely for 
evening toilettes, and none of these are made this 
season. A lady who should appear in the day- 
time with a trained dress would look as ridiculous 
as if she wore white gloves and diamonds in the 
street. 

The most popular garment of the season is the 
polonaise. It is adapted to every style of dress, 
and serves as well for traveling as for walking and 
visiting toilettes. Before the introduction of the 
polonaise a lady was obliged to put on first a 
skirt, secondly an over-skirt, thirdly a waist, 
fourthly a voluminous sash, and fifthly a paletot. 
Now three of the aforesaid five articles are gotten 
rid of, and dressing is made an expeditious affair. 
The skirt of the polonaise is trimmed in any style 
that may bc desired, and is cut with or joined to 
a half-fitting waist in the form of a small paletot, 
so that the garment is put on in the twinkling of 
an eye. The polonaise is made of black cash- 
mere or the material of the suit, and is worn over 
any kind of skirt, even black and white striped 
percale, linen, organdy, or écru pongee, or even 
white muslin trimmed with white insertion and 
guipure, or else embroidered in dots or sprigs, in 
which case the trimming is composed of ruches 
and flounces of white muslin, or of the material 
used for the polonaise. For a long time it has 
been a source of regret that white muslin dresses 
could not be worn in summer, which was impos- 
sible while people persisted in wearing trained 
dresses in the daytime, for this kind of dresses 
could not be made in muslin; moreover, the style 
of draping and looping the over-skirts was too 
complicated for them, as in sitting down the folds 
and drapery were crushed out of allshape. But 
now, with the polonaise, which is neither very 
long nor elaborately trimmed, and which can be 
raised or put aside in sitting, these graceful and 
comfortable dresses can be worn with impunity, 





White muslin over-skirts are also worn over plain 
silk or foulard dresses. 

Apart from the polonaise, which is only a 
modification of the large casaques in vogue some 
rad rar «ig sr ple progatnt 

short, ts, of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, whatever that may be. The 
paletot of the moment is the Garde Mobile, 
which is full, but pleated a little in the back by 
two tabs tri with metal buttons. The 
same buttons are on the cuffs and the front of 
the paletot, which is turned back at the top, 
forming large revers. 

The most elegant dresses are of light foulard 
or silk, always of a neutral tint, such as écru, 
mauve, and gray above all—gray in every shade. 
For these dresses the waist, made with large 
basques in the form of a tight-fitting casaque, al- 
most always has a Louis XIV. vest—that is, very 
long in front, and descending below the belt. 
This vest rarely differs in color from the dress, 
but is always of another and generally of a dark- 
er shade, which is also adopted for the trim- 
mings of the dress, ruches, flounces, bias folds, 
or rolls. The cuffs are likewise of the same 
shade as the dress; and lastly, the bonnet itself 
is made, or, if of straw, is trimmed, with the two 
shades used for the dress, or else with two shades 
of a different color that harmonizes with it. 

Besides flounces, the trimmings of dresses are 
composed of bias folds, not separated, but, on 
the contrary, slightly overlapping each other ; or 
rolls, separated, and numbering five or seven. 
When only three of these rolls are used they are 
set on nearer together, and a narrow pleated 
ruche, made of the material taken double, is set 
under the first and last. This trimming is often 
of silk on a wool or silk and wool dress. Our 
modistes are also making up a great many dresses 
of mousseline de laine—a charming fabric—to 
which we are right in returning, and which has 
been too long abandoned. Lastly, we see this 
year a new kind of striped black and white per- 
cale, of which many elegant and inexpensive 
dresses will be made this summer. 

Light silken fabrics, such as satin-faced silk 
and dead-lustre iron grenadines, such also as 
crépe de Chine, and Osaca crape—closely resem- 
bling Chinese fabrics—are still used for the most 
elegant summer toilettes as over-skirts, to be 
worn over silk or foulard dresses. White, more- 
over, is now associated with colors to which it 
has hitherto been deemed incongruous. Over- 
skirts of while muslin, worsted grenadine, crépe 
de Chine, and Osaca crape are worn over brown, 
gray, and sometimes even black silk dresses. 
Too violent a contrast of colors is avoided in all 
the details of the toilette. For instance, over- 
skirts of a neutral tint are no longer worn with a 
bright-colored dress, but rather one of the same, 
or, at most, a lighter or darker shade. The dis- 
taste which the Parisian ladies manifest for all 
but neutral colors in dress is extending and be- 
coming more strongly marked. Not a single 
lady is to be seen now in the daytime in a dress 
of bright blue, deep green, or red of any shade 
whatsoever, but always in black or gray, in all 
seasons, and écru, Havana brown, or mode, in 
summer; or, at most, viole-—the Prussian color 
—and its various shades. Decided colors are 
only used for the accessories to a toilette, such 
as cravats and bonnet trimmings. 

Bonnets are extremely small. They are little 
more than a small turned-up head-dress, under 
which the chignon still protrudes, though this is 
less ample than formerly, for the most marked 
feature of the present time is diminution—the re- 
duction of size and exaggeration. In front the 
bonnet rests flatly on the head, where its edge 
crushes, and is covered by one or more ruches 
of illusion, blonde, or lace. A great many bon- 
nets are seen of black straw trimmed with black 
silk ribbons, black lace ruches, and bright-color- 
ed flowers. White straw bonnets are generally 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers of two shades 
of the same color—light and dark violet, blue, 
green, pink, etc. Round hats are still much 
worn, and for these there is no settled fashion. 
Some are seen very high, and affecting the shape 
of a turban, while others, on the contrary, are 
entirely flat. But in any case the rim is very 
small, so that these hats, which were invented in 
the first place to keep off the sun, do not shade 
the face at all, and are not the least protection. 

For rainy weather and traveling costumes 
there are white woolen fabrics, with broad black 
lines forming large squares. ‘The whole dress is 
intersected with bias folds arranged so as to cut 
the squares into lozenges. These costumes are 
composed of a skirt and polonaise of the same 
material, to which is added a medium-sized pel- 
erine or cape, also of the same material, and lined 
with thin red, blue, or violet flannel, which is 
thrown across the arm or carried in a strap, to 
provide against changes of the temperature. The 
same dresses are also made of brown woolen 
stuff intersected with black lines forming squares, 
as in the white; but these two styles are almost 
the only ones seen. 

Very pretty satin-striped alpacas are also in 
preparation. These will be trimmed with bands 
made of the satin stripes, and set on diagonally 
and in ruches. These fabrics resemble the Al- 
gerian stuffs, which were of wool, with stripes of 
the same color, but satin-faced. 

Elderly persons at last see themselves exempt- 
ed from the necessity of strictly conforming to 
the fashion. They wear dresses without over- 
skirts, moderately short, moderately pleated and 
gathered, and trimmed with one or two flounces. 
‘Then over these dresses, which are without dra- 
pery, without panier, and without any of the trim- 
ming hitherto deemed indispensable, they wear 
simple paletots of black silk or cashmere, or, if 
suitable to the season, their India shawls, which 
seem to be coming again in vogue. 

For the country, white muslin dresses in the 
following style will be much worn both by young 
married and unmarried ladieS: Under-skirt 


trimmed with a flounce set on with a heading, 
and hemmed on each side, with bright-colored 
ribbon run through both hems. Over-skirt 
shorter than the preceding, and trimmed with a 
similar narrower flounce, Casaque-waist like 
the over-skirt, but trimmed with a flounce still 
narrower. ‘There is no belt, but on each side of 
the over-skirt is set a ribbon, the shorter end of 
which is over, and the longer end under the 
skirt, ‘The ends are then tied together so as to 
raise the skirt a little, and form a large bow on 
each side. A bow of the same ribbon is set on 
the front of the waist. 

y dresses are also being made of straw-col- 
ored and écru foulard, trimmed with three rows 
of guipure set-one above the other, and overlap- 
ping each other half their width. The first row 
of guipure ‘is black, the second écru, and the 
third black, All three are gathered, and the 
blending produces the effect of a ruche. White 
guipure is sometimes substituted for écru in the 
combination. EmMeELINnE Raymonp. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tue Autor or “Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER X. 


For the second time Hannah fled away from 
her brother-in-law’s presence into her own room, 
and tried to realize what had happened. Some- 
thing which would forever prevent their two 
lives from going on together as before—a distinct 
mutual acknowledgment that they did not love 
one another like brother and sister, that he would 
have married her if he could, and that if he had 
asked her she would not have refused him. 

This confession on her part had been uninten- 
tional, wrung from her by the emotion of the 
time, and by the direct question which had been 
put to her, and Hannah was the kind of woman 
who never thought of compromising or playing 
with the truth. Still, when it was made, and 
henceforth irrevocable, it startled her. Not that 
she felt it in the least wrong; the idea that to 
love or marry her sister’s husband was a moral 
offense had now entirely left her mind; but it 
was such an absolute ignoring of her own past— 
her dear, chérished, sacred past—that it at first 
almost overwhelmed her. She sighed, as if it 
had been an unrequited instead of a fondly sought 
attachment which she had confessed. 

For it had crept into her heart unawares, and 
not in the ordinary guise of love at all. Pity, 
affection, the tender habit of household happi- 
ness, had drawn her day by day to Rosie’s fa- 
ther, chiefly because he was a father and a widow- 
er, scarcely a young man in any sense regarding 
her, supposing she had considered herself still 
a young woman, which she did not. It was only 
when her youth forced itself up like an impris- 
oned stream, when the great outcry for love arose 
and would be heard, that Hannah recognized 
how painfully, piteously young she was still. 

And yet in one sense this love was as different 
from the love of her girlhood as autumn is from 
spring. It did not seem in the least to interfere 
with the memory of Arthur. True, she had been 
only eighteen when she last saw his dear face, 
scarcely twenty when he died; but Hannah was 
one of those sort of people with whom to be 
‘* off with the old love and on with the new” 
was a thing not needing argument, it was simply 
impossible. She had never dropped willingly a 
single thread of love in her life; the threads 
which God had broken here were only temporarily 
invisible; she could follow them stiil, in spirit, 
to the unseen land. Yet to her intensely constant 
nature any change was at first a kind of pain. 

‘* Arthur, Arthur!” she sighed, and kept turn- 
ing his ring round and round upon her finger. 
“You are not angry with me? I could not help 
it. He needed me so!” 

Yes, there was the secret, as it is of so many 
marriages, so many lasting loves: people become 
necessary to one another before they are aware. 
Propinquity, circumstances, do a great, deal ; 
but more is done by the strong, gradual, inner 
want, the sympathy which grows day by day, the 
trust which, feeling its way step to step, may 
be slow of advancing, but never retrogrades. 
Whether such a love be as perfect as the ieal 
passion, “first-born and heir to all”—the lovely 
dream of youth and maidenhood, which if man 
or woman ever realizes and possesses must be the 
crown of existence—I do not say. But such as 
it is, it is a pure, noble, and blessed affection, 
the comfort and refreshment of many lives— 
that is, if they accept it as it is, and do not try 
to make it what it never can be, nor seek to find 
among the August roses the violets of the spring. 

** Arthur! Arthur!” Hannah sighed once 
again, and then said to herself in a solemn, 
steadfast, resolute tenderness, the name she had 
never yet uttered, even in thought, for it seemed 
like an unconscious appropriation of him—‘‘ My 
Bernard!” 

And the word was avow. Not exactly alove- 
vow, implying and expecting unlimited happi- 
ness—she scarcely thought of happiness at all— 
but a vow that included all duties, all tender- 
nesses, all patience; a pledge such as a woman 
makes to the man unto whom she is prepared to 
resign herself and her own individuality for life. 

It was a change so sudden, total, and over- 
whelming that beyond it she could at first see 
nothing, did not recognize the future as a real 
thing at all. She went to sleep like a person 
half bewildered, and woke up in the morning 
confused still, until Rosie came in as usual, while 
Tannie was dressing, requiring all sorts of ‘‘ pitty 
sings to play wid” in her usual sweet exacting- 
ness. Then slowly, slowly, Hannah realized all. 

** My darling, my darling! my own forever !” 
cried she, snatching up Rosie in a passion of ten- 





derness. And not even Bernard’s fond look of 





last night, as he put to her and she answered that 
solemn question, thrilled to Hannah’s heart more 
than the embrace of the child. . 

Carrying the little one in her arms, she went 
down stairs and met him in the hall. A meeting 
just the. same as on all mornings, except that 
there was a glow, a radiance almost, in his coun- 
tenance which she had never seen before, and his 
voice whenever he addressed her had a reveren- 
tial affectionateness which gave meaning to his 
lightest words. Also he called her ‘‘ Hannah,” 
never ‘* Aunt Hannah” again. 

There is a pathos in all love; what must there 
be, then, in a love such as this, conceived in spite 
of fate, carried on through all hinderances, at last 
betrayed rather than confessed, and when con- 
fe having to meet the dark future, in which 
its sole reward must be the mere act of loving? 
These two, forbidden by destiny to woo and 
marry like ordinary people, were nevertheless not 
a melancholy pair of lovers. No outward eye 
would have recognized them as lovers at all. By 
no word or act did Bernard claim his rights, the 
happy rights of a man to whom a woman has 
conféssed her affection. He neither kissed her 
nor said one fond word to her. No servant 
coming in and out, nor even the innocent little 
tell-tale, who was just at that age when she was 
sure to communicate every thing to every body, 
could have suspected any thing or betrayed any 
thing concerning these two, who knew they were 
henceforward not two, but one till death. 

They were neither afraid nor ashamed. At 
the first sight of Bernard every lurking feeling 
of shame went out of Hannah’s heart. Every 
thought, too, as if her loving the living were a 
wrong to the dead. Arthur's ring was still on 
her finger, Rosa’s sweet face still smiled from 
over the mantel-piece upon the two whom in life 
she had loved best in the world, and Rosa’s child 
clung fondly unto Tannie’s faithful breast. Han- 
nah shrank from none of these things, nor did 
Bernard. More than once that morning he had 
named, incidentally but unhesitatingly, his child's 
mother, calling her, as he always did from this 
day forward, ‘‘our” Rosa; and though he was 
so quiet, he went about cheerfully, as he had not 
done for long, like a man who has recovered his 
own self-respect and his interest in life; to 
whom the past brings no pain, and the future no 
dread. 


Passion is a weak thing; but love, pure love, 
is the strongest thing on earth; and these lovers 
felt it to be so. Though neither said a word be- 
yond the merest domestic commonplace, there 
was a peace, a restfulness about them both which 
each saw in the other, and rejoiced to see. It 
was like calm after storm—ease after pain. No 
matter how soon the storm arose, the pain be- 
gun again—the lull had been real while it lasted. 

They began arranging their day’s work, as 
usual; work never very light. This Monday 
there seemed more to settle than ever. 

‘* What should I do without you?” said Ber- 
nard. ‘‘ Such a wise, sensible, practical woman 
as youare! always busy, and yet forgetting noth- 
ing. Stay—have you forgotten we were to dine 
at the Grange to-night ?” 

The invitation had come a week ago, and Ad- 
eline had repeated it last evening. Still Hannah 
hesitated. 

‘*Must we go? Nay, ought we?” 

“*Why not? Because of—of what we said 
last night? ‘That is a stronger reason than ever 
why we should go. We should not shrink from 
society. I am not ashamed of myself. Are 
you?’ 

‘*No.” She dropped her head, faintly blush- 
ing; but when she saw that Bernard held his 
erect she took courage. 

‘*What Lady Rivers says does not apply to 
Melville Grange. My sister is mistress in her 
own house, and Melville, though he is fond 
enough of his sisters-in-law, is not really so like- 
ly to be influenced by his mother-in-law as by his 
own mother. She is a very good and wise wom- 
an, Mrs. Melville. I wanted to have a little talk 
with her to-night.” 

Hannah looked uneasy. ‘‘Oh, be careful! I 
would much rather not a word were said to any 
one.” 

** About ourselves? No I have not the slic ht- 
est intention of telling any body. It is our un 
affair entirely till we see our way clear to—to the 
rightful end; for, Hannah, I need not say that 
must come about, if it be possible. I can not 
live without you.” 

He spoke in a low tone, grasping her hand. 
He was not nearly so calm as she ;+ yet even Han- 
nah felt her heart beating, her color coming and 
going. Is it only for young lovers, passionate, 
selfish, uncontrolled, that society must legislate ? 
or criminal lovers, who exact an excited pity, 
and are interesting just because they are crimi- 
nal? Is there no justice, no tenderness, for those 
who suffer and are silent, doing no wrong? 

‘¢ We will never do any thing wrong,” said he. 
‘* We will neither fly in the face of the law, nor 
offend my own people, if possible; but we will 
be married if we can. I must take legal advice 
on the subject. ‘Till then let all go on as usual. 
Is it not better so?” 

en ig 

They stood at the hall door, Rosie sitting 
queen-like on Tannie’s arm, to watch papa away. 
He kissed his little girl, and then just touched 
with his lips the hand that held her. No more. 
No love-embrace, no thought of such a thing; 
but there was a gleam in his eyes, like the Jan- 
uary sun through the winter trees, showing that 
summer days might yet come. 

It warmed Hannah’s heart with a quiet, seri- 
ous joy as she went through her household du- 
ties, especially those which concerned the child. 
She had her darling with her almost all day, and 
never had Rosie’s innocent companionship been 
so satisfying and so sweet. 


“So for the father’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the father for the child.” — 
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Among the magnificent literature in which 
Tannie and Rosie indulged happened to be an 
illustrated fairy-tale book, wherein the usual 
cruel step-mother figured in, great force. And 
she herself should be a step-mother, perhaps, one 
day! In the glee of her heart Hannah laughed— 
actually langhed—to think how different fiction 
often was from reality. 

Bernard came home only just in time to dress, 
and they did not meet till he put her into the 
carriage. Half their drive passed almost in si- 
lence, but by-and-by Bernard spoke in a busi- 
ness-like way, saying he meant to go up to Lon- 
don, and take counsel's opinion there. It would 
not do to consult any one here. On what sub- 
ject he did not say, but it was easy to guess. 

“Mrs. Melville might give me information— 
only, of course, I could not ask her direct. I 
can only find it out in a quiet way, as I have al- 
ready found out a good deal. It seems till 1835 
these marriages were legal—at any rate not ille- 
gal, unless an ecclesiastical suit should find them 
so, Which it never did. It was in 1835 that 
was passed the ridiculous bill confirming all mar- 
riages prior to 31st August, and making those 
unlawful which happened on or after the Ist 
September.” 

“‘Then they are unlawful now?” said Han- 
nah, feeling silence worse than speech. 

‘Nobody seems quite to understand whether 
they are or not. On the Continent, nay, in ev- 
ery country except ours, they are certainly legal. 
Our colonies have several times passed a bill le- 
galizing such marriages, and the mother country 
has thrown it out. Many persons go abroad to 
be married, come back again, and live un- 
blamed; but they risk a good deal, and’”—he 
hesitated—“‘ it is not for themselves alone.” 

Hannah drew back into her dark corner, glad 
of the darkness. It was a strange and sore po- 
sition for any woman tobe placed in. Betrothed, 
yét having none of the honors and happinesses 
of an affianced bride; sitting beside her lover, 
yet treated by him in no lover-like fashion, and 
feeling nothing of the shy frankness which makes 
the new tie so sweet; obliged to talk with him 
about their marriage and its possibilities with a 
mournful candor that would have been most 
painful to bear, save for her own strong, inno- 
cent heart and Bernard’s exceeding delicacy— 
she found her lot as humiliating as it was hard. 

Yet she had never loved him so dearly, never 
recognized how well he deserved her love, as 
when, after their long, dark drive, he said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘Now, Hannah, we will forget for the 
time all these bitternesses—except the love, ex- 
cept the love,” handed her out into the bright 
hall at the Grange, and entered the drawing- 
room with her on his arm, as at Easterham din- 
ner-parties had been their custom always. 

This was a state dinner. All the Moat House 
people were there, and Mr. Morecamb too. 
Hannah did not know whether it was pure acci- 
dent or refinement of ill-nature, but Mr. More- 
camb was assigned to her at dinner, and she 
had no resource but to obey. The poor man 
evidently knew his fate, and was bearing it like 
aman. It was either one of the contre-temps in 
which the unlucky victims can only submit and 
make the best of things, or done on purpose; 
but in either case there was no remedy. 

Bernard had been placed far down the table; 
but, whether or not, Hannah knew he could be 
no shield to her; rather the contrary. She 
must keep up her own dignity—trust for protec- 
tion solely to herself. And a nervous constious- 
ness made her look sedulously away from him 
all dinner-time; nay, as she passed him in the 
procession of ladies afterward, she kept her eyes 
fixed so steadily on the ground that Bertha 
asked, satirically, ‘‘if she and Bernard had been 
quarreling ?” 

During dinner she had been comparatively 
safe, even with Mr. Morecamb beside her ; after- 
ward there gathered over her the vague coldness 
which women always know how to show toward 
another woman who is somehow ‘‘under a cloud.” 
The Rivers family indicated it most of all. 
Scarcely any one of them addressed her except 
Adeline. 

‘Don’t mind it,” whispered the latter, follow- 
ing Hannah into a corner. ‘‘ We'll stand by 
you, and people will see you here. Of course 
it is awkward, very awkward. LEasterham is 
talking about you so much, and my family, of 
all things, dislike being talked about. But I 
have thrown dust in every body’s eyes by giving 
you at dinner to Mr. Morecamb. Couldn’t you 
like him? Such a nice old fellow, and so fond 
of you?” 

Hannah shook her head, smiling drearily. It 
was idle to take offense at silly little Adeline, 
who never meant any harm. 

She sat down, turning over the leaves of a 
photograph book, and bade her young hostess 
go back to her other guests. 

“*No, no; I mean to stay with you. I don’t 
feel as my. family do. I can’t see why they 
should make such a fuss even if Bernard did 
want to tharry you. People used to do it—my 
respected mother-in-law, for instance. 
ters-in-law are not real sisters ; never ought to be. 
If the law made this quite clear, a man wouldn’t 
dare go philandering with them in his wife’s life- 
time. Now—oh dear!—it’s soconvenient. He 
can’t marry them, so he may flirt with them as 
much asever he likes. It’s all right, and the wife 
can’t say a word. But she may feel, for all that.” 

Adeline spoke bitterly ; having evidently quite 
slidden away from the case in point, not thinking 
of Hannah at all; so there was no need to an- 
swer her except in a general way. 

‘* Yes, I dare say it is at times a little vexing. 
But I am afraid I do not understand jealousy. 
I can not comprehend how, after people are once 
married, they feel the smallest interest in any 
body else. And the conjugal fidelity which has 
only the law to secure it must be « very shallow 
thing.” 


And sis-° 





‘You ridiculously simple woman! Well, per- 
haps you are right. Jealousy is silly. We can’t 
stop every young lady out of our house because 
our husband may one day have the chance of 
marrying her. Let him! When we are dead 
and gone we shall not care. Only don’t let her 
come and steal him from us while we are alive. 
It’s all a sham, this nonsense about sisters,” add- 
ed she, stamping with her white satin shoes, and 
tearing to pieces her hot-house roses. ‘‘ And, 
like you, I am beginning to hate shams. Han- 
nah Thelluson, let us be friends.” 

‘¢ We always were friends, I hope,” said Han- 
nah, gently, pitying the young wife, whose skele- 
ton in the house had been so unconsciously be- 
trayed. She was more than sorry, rather angry, 
when, as the evening wore on, and the gentlemen 
came in, Herbert Melville, scarcely noticing his 
sickly, unlovely Adeline, devoted himself entire- 
ly to her blooming sisters, especially to Bertha ; 
who, a born coquette, seemed to enjoy the tri- 
umph amazingly. ‘The law which barred some 
people from happiness did not seem to furnish 
any security for the happiness of others. Han- 
nah almost forgot herself in her pity for Ade- 
line. 

And yet she could have pitied herself too—a 
little. It was hard to sit there, tabooed, as it 
were, by that silent ignoring which women un- 
derstand so well, and hear the others talking 
pleasantly round her. No one was actually un- 
civil ; the Melvilles were almost obtrusively kind ; 
but there the coldness was, and Hannah felt it. 
Such a new thing, too; for, in her quiet way, 
she had been rather popular than not in society ; 
she had such gentle tact in fishing out all the shy, 
or grim, or stupid people, and warming them up 
into cheerfulness. But now even they quietly 
slipped away and left her alone. 

It was a heavy night. She asked herself more 
than once how many more of the like she should 
have to bear, and if she could bear them. Did 
Bernard see it or feel it? She could not tell. 
He came in late. She saw him talking to Mrs. 
Melville, and afterward to Lady Rivers; then 
trying his utmost to be pleasant to every body. 
She was so proud always of the sweet nature he 
had, and the simple unconscious charm of his 
manner in society. But in the pauses of con- 
versation he looked inexpressibly sad ; and when 
they got into the carriage, and were alone to- 
gether, she heard him sigh so heavily that if his 
people had been all night long pricking her to 
death with pins and needles Hannah would not 
have complained. The very fact of complaint 
seemed a certain humiliation. 

They scarcely exchanged a word all the drive 
home; but he took and held fast her hand. 
There was something in the warm clasp that 
comforted her for every thing. 

‘¢ Dear,” he whispered, as he lit her candle 
and bade her good-night, which he did as soon 
as possible, ‘‘it is a hard lot for both of us. Can 
you bear it ?” 

“*T think I can.” 

And so for some days she thought she could. 
She had that best balm for sorrow—a busy life ; 
each hour was as full of work as it would hold; 
no time for dreaming or regrets, scarcely even 
for love, except in the form wherein fate had 
brought love to her—calm, domestic, habitual— 
scarcely distinguishable from friendship even yet. 
She and Bernard did all their customary business 
together day by day. They had become so com- 
pletely one in their work that it would have been 
difficult to do otherwise. Nor did she wish it. 
She was happy only to be near him, to help him, 
to watch him fulfilling all his duties, whatever 
bitterness lay underneath them. That pure joy 
which a woman feels in a man’s worthiness of 
love, keener than even her sense of the love he 
gives her, was Hannah’s to the core. And then 
she had her other permanent bliss—the child. 

Women—good women, too—have sometimes 
married a man purely for the sake of his chil- 
dren; and Hannah never clasped Rosie in her 
arms without understanding something of that 
feeling. Especially on.the first Sunday after the 
change had come—the great change, of which 
not an atom showed in their outward lives, but 
of which she and Bernard were growing more 
and more conscious every day. ‘This bright 
morning, when the sun was shining, and the 
crocuses all aflame across the garden, and a 
breath of spring stirring through the half-budded 
lilac-tree, it might, perhaps, have been hard for 
them to keep up, that gentle reticence of manner 
to one another, except for the child. 

Rosie was a darling child. Even strangers 
said so. The trouble she gave was infinitesi- 
mal, the joy unlimited. Father and aunt were 
accustomed to delight together over the little 
opening soul, especially on a Sunday morning. 
They did so still. They talked scarcely at all, 
neither of the future nor the past; but simply 
accepted the present, as childhood accepts it, 
never looking beyond. Until, in the midst of 
their frolic—while papa was carrying his little 
girl on his back round and round the table, and 
Tannie was jumping out after them at intervals 
in the character of an imaginary wolf, Rosie 
screaming with ecstasy, and the elders laughing 
almost as heartily as the child—there came a note 
from the Moat House. 

Mr. Rivers read it, crushed it furiously in his 
hand, and threw it on the back of the fire. Then, 
before it burned, he snatched it out again. 

‘*My poor Hannah! But you ought to read 
it. It will hurt you—still you ought to read it. 
There must never be ary concealments between 
us two.” 

“cc N oO. ” 

Hannah took the letter, but did not grow fu- 
rious—rather calmer than before. She knew it 
was only the beginning of the end. 





‘My pear Bernarp,—Your father wishes 
particularly to talk with you to-day, as poor Aus- 
tin, we hear, is rather worse than usual. You 








will, of course, come in to lunch, and remain to 
dinner.” 

‘*T perceive that, in spite of my earnest advice, 
Miss Thelluson is still an inmate of your house- 
hold. Will you suggest to her that I am sorry 
our pew will be full, and our dinner-table also, 


to-day ?” 
“Ps wish you were more amenable to the rea- 
sonings of your family, but remain, nevertheless, 
** Your affectionate mother, 
** A, RIVERS.” 


*¢ Well?” Bernard said, watching her. 

Hannah drooped her head over Rosie’s hair ; 
the child had crept to her knees, and was looking 
with wide blue eyes up at Tannije. 

“Tt is but what I expected—what she before 
declared her intention of doing.” 

‘But do you recognize all it implies—all it 
will result in ?” 

‘¢ Whatever it be, I am prepared.” 

**You do not know the worst,” Bernard said, 
after a pause. ‘‘ I found it out yesterday by get- 
ting counsel’s opinion on the strict law of the 
case; but I had not courage to tell you.” 

‘Why not? I thought we were to have no 
secrets.” 

‘*Oh, we men are such cowards; I am, any- 
how. But will you hear it now? It will be 
such a relief to talk to you.” 

“Talk, then,” said Hannah, with a pale smile. 
**Stop; shall we have time? It will be twenty 
minutes yet before the church-bells begin ring- 
ing.” 

For she knew that the wheels of life must go 
on, though both their hearts were crushed on the 
way. 

‘* Five minutes will be enough for all I have 
to tell you. Only—take the child away.” 

Hannah carried away little Rosie, who clung 
frantically to her fond paradise in Tannie’s arms, 
and was heard wailing dolorously overhead for a 
good while, 

**See! even that baby can not bear to part 
with you. How, then, shall I?” cried Bernard, 
passionately ; and then, bidding her sit down, 
began giving her in words exact and brief the 
result of his inquiries. 

These confirmed all he had said himself once 
before in the case of Grace and James Dixon. 
Of the law, as it now stood, there could be no 
possible doubt. No marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, whether celebrated here or abroad, 
would be held valid in England. No woman so 
married had any legal rights, no children could 
inherit. Thus, even in cases where the marriage 
was known to have existed, and the wife had 
borne the husband’s name for years, whole es- 
tates have been known to lapse to the Crown; 
but then the Crown, with a curious recognition 
of the difference between law and equity, had 
been usually advised to return them piecemeal, 
under the guise of a free gift, to the children, 
he otherwise would have been the undisputed 

e1rs. 

‘*Heirship—money! it seems all to hinge 
upon that,” said Hannah, a little bitterly. 

**Yes; because property is the test upon 
which the whole legal question turns. If I had 
been without ties—say a poor clerk upon a hun- 
dred and fifty a year (I wish I had)—we might 
have set sail by the next steamer to America, 
and lived there happy to the end of our days; 
for England is the only country which does not 
recognize such marriages as ours. Some countries 
—France and Germany, for instance—require a 
special permission to marry; but this gained, 
society accepts the union at once. Now with 
us—oh, Hannah, how am I to put it to you?— 
this would do no good. As I said before, the 
misery would not end with ourselves,” 

** Would it affect Rosie?” 

** Your heart is full of Rosie. No; but she is 
only a girl, and the Moat House is entailed in 
the male line. Austin is slowly dying. I am 
the last of my race. Do you understand ?” 

She did at last. Her face and neck turned 
scarlet, but she did not shrink. It was one of 
the terrible necessities of her position that she 
must not shrink from any thing. She saw clear- 
ly, that never, according to the law of England, 
could she be Bernard’s wife. And if not, what 
would she be? If she had children, what would 
they be? And his estates lay in England, and 
he was the last of his line. 

‘**T perceive,” she faltered. ‘* No need to ex- 
plain further. You must not think of me any 
more. To marry me would ruin you.” 

Wild and miserable as his eyes were—fierce 
with misery—the tears rushed into them. 

‘* My poor Hannah, my own unselfish Hannah, 
you never think for a moment that it would also 
ruin you.” 

It was true, she had not thought of herself; 
only of him. A clergyman, prepared to break 
the canon law; a man. of family and position, 
running counter to all social prejudices ; a son, 
dutiful and fondly attached, opposing his father’s 
dearest wishes! The mental struggle that he 
must have gone through before there ever dawned 
upon him the possibility of marrying her struck 
Hannah with a conviction of the depth of his 
love, the strength of his endurance, such as she 
had never believed in before. 

**Qh, Bernard!” she cried, calling him by his 
name for the first time, and feeling—was it also 
for the first time ?—how entirely she loved him 
-——‘* Bernard, you must never think of marrying 
me: we must part.” . 

‘** Part!” and he made as if he would have 
embraced her, but restrained himself. ‘* We will 
discuss that question by-and-by. At present, 
hear the rest which I have to tell.” 

He then explained, with a calmness which in 
so impulsive a man showed how strong was the 
self-control he was learning to exercise, that since 
1835 many dissentients from the law then passed 
had tried to set it aside ; that almost every session, 
a bill to this effect was brought into the House 





of Commons, fiercely discussed there, passed by 
large majorities, and then carried to the Upper 
House, where the Peers invariably threw it out, 
Still in the minority were a few very earnest in 
the cause, 

**T know; Lord Dunsmore is one of them.” 

**Yes; I had forgotten; I seem to be forget- 
ting every thing!” and Bernard put his hand 
wearily to his head. ‘‘ I met Lady Dunsmore in 
London, and she asked me no end of questions 
about you. She is very fond of you, I think.” 

**Ts she?” 

**She wanted to know if you would come and 
stay with her, and bring Rosie; but I said I could 
not spare either of you. And then she looked at 
me inquisitively. She is a very shrewd, clever, 

woman, and a strong ally on ourside. For 
it must be our side, Hannah, whatever my people 
say, whatever I might have said myself once. 
Any law that creates a crime is mischievous and 
cruel, There ought to be, as I once overheard 
Lord Dunsmore say, no bar whatsoever to mar- 
riage except consanguinity. Even if I had no 
personal concern in the matter, it is a wrong, 
and I would fight against it as such.” 

“* The Riverses were ever fighters, you know,” 
said Hannah, watching him with a sad, tender 
smile, and more than ever there darkened down 
upon her all that he was giving up for her sake. 

** But to come to the point, Hannah. I have 
told you all the ill; now hear the good. Every 
year public feeling is advancing; this year the 
bill is to be brought in again. Its adherents are 
ready for a good hard fight, as usual; but this 
= they hope to win. And if they win—then 
—then—” 

He seized her hands, and clasped them pas- 
sionately. It was not the dreamy love-making 
of a boy in his teens—of her lost Arthur, for in- 
stance, over whose utmost happiness hung the 
shadow of early death; it was the strong pas- 
sion of a man in the midst of life, with all his 
future before him—a future that needed a wife's 
help to make it complete ; and Hannah knew it. 
For a moment, sad, pale, white-lily-like as she 
was, there came a flush rose-red into her cheeks, 
and to her heart an eager response to the new 
duties, the new joys; then she shrank back with- 
in herself. It all seemed so hopeless, or with 
such a slender thread of hope to cling to: yet 
he clung to it. 

‘*T will never give in,” he said, ‘‘if I have to 
wait for years. I will marry you if I possibly 
can. I willnever marry any other woman. You 
shall not be troubled or harmed—not more than 
I must necessarily harm you, my. poor love, sim- 
ply because you are my love. But mine you 
must and shall be. You hear me, Hannah?” 

For she stood passive and bewildered. Any 
one might have thought she did not care until 
she lifted up her eyes to him. Then he had no 
doubt at all. 

**Oh, give me one kiss, Hannah, to last me all 
these months and years. It will not hurt you— 
it is not wrong.” 

‘*No;” and she gave it. 
sigh they both sat down. 

The church-bells began to ring. ‘‘I must 
go,” Bernard said. ‘‘ But first, what are we to 
do? Will you go to church to-day ?” 

*‘T must. If I sit in the free seats or in the 
aisle, I must go to church. It is God’s house; 
He will not drive me from it; He knows I have 
done nothing wrong.” And she wept a little, 
but not much. 

** You are right; we have not done any thing 
wrong, and we ought not to act as if we had. 
Then—will you come with me?” 

**No; I had rather go alone,” said Hannah, 
gently. ‘‘I will bear every thing alone, so far 
as I can.” 

‘*What do you mean? What do you wish?” 

“That you should in all things do your duty 
without considering me. Go to the Moat House, 
as they desire. If they do not mention me, do 
not you. What does it matter? they can not 
harm me—not much. And to break with them 
would be terrible for you. Keep friends with 
your own people to the last.” 

** You truly wish that ?” 

“T do. Now go. Good-by, and God bless 
you, Bernard.” 

“God bless you, my Hannah!” 

And with that mutual blessing they parted. 


Then with a great 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cream Caxe.—One and a half cups of sugar, one- 
half a cup of butter, three eggs, leaving out the yolk 
of one, two cups of flour, half a cup of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one of soda; for the 
cream, one cup of cream and the yolk of one egg; 
flavor and sweeten to taste. Bake the cake as you do 
for jelly cake, putting the cream between, or cut it in 
two, insert the ¢ream, and lay the piece back. 

Cream SponGe-Cake (very superior).—Six eggs, two 
cups of flour, the samo quantity of sugar, twe tea- 
rpoonfuls of cream of tartar well mixed in the ‘our, 
and one-half a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little hot water; beat together the yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar until perfectly light and creamy ; add to 
it the well-beaten whites, then the flour, and last of all 
the soda. Bake, in round tins, about an inch thick. 

Crxam For CaKe.—Heat one pint of milk, and add 
to it one table-spoonful of corn starch dissolved in a 
little milk, two eggs, one cup of sugar, all beaten to- 
gether; boil it until it thickens. Split the cakes when 
cold, and fill with cream. 

Pioxtep Eaeas are very easily prepared, and most ex- 
cellent as an accompaniment for cold meats. Boil for 
half an hour three dozen eggs, remove the shells, and 
pack them when entirely cold in a wide-mouthed jar 
large enough to let them in or out without mashing 
or breaking. Take as much vinegar as you think will 
cover them entirely, and boil in it white pepper, all- 
spice, a little root ginger, and, if desired, a very small 
quantity of garlic. Salt to taste. A few tiny white 
onions put in the jar some may think an improvement. 
When the vinegar has boiled enough to extract the 
5; ices, take them out and pour it over the eggs, cork 
tightly when cold, and in a month they are ready to use. 
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THE COURTIN’. By Proressor J. Russert Lowert. Ixiustratep ny Horr. 
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‘*ZEKLE CREP’ UP, QUITE UNBEKNOWN, 
AN’ PEEKED IN THRU THE WINDER.” 


Gop makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen. 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder ; 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
"Ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fire-place filled the room’s one side, 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 

There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 
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The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The very room, coz’ she was in, 
Seemed ‘warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 
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‘*SHE HEERED A FOOT, AN’ KNOWED IT TU, 
A-RASPIN’ ON THE SCRAPER.” 


*Twas kin’ 0’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blesséd cretur ; 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clean grit an’ human natur; _ 
None couldn't quicker pitch a ton, 
Nor dror ‘a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em; 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 
All is, he couldn't love ’em. 
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‘¢¢¥OU WANT TO SEE MY PA, I §'POSE?’ 
© WA’ALs.++0sNOveee.I COME DASIGNIN’—’ ” 





But long o’ her his veins ‘ould run 
All crinkly, like curled maple; 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 

Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no vice hed sech a swing 
Ez his’n in the choir; 

My! when he made ‘‘Ole Hundred” ring 

She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she'd blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 
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‘*¢mQ SEE MY MA? SHE’S SPRINKLIN’ CLO’ES 


AGIN TO-MORRER’S I’NIN 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew, 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 
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An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Fz though she wished him furder ; 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s'pose?” 

* 6 Walale..i:. 1h. 5 I come dasignin’ "— 

“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 

To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ould be presumin’; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 
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‘*THET LAST WORD PRICKED HIM LIKE A PIN, 
AN’......WA’AL, HE UP AN’ KIST HER.” 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, ‘‘ I'd better call agin ;” 
Says she, ‘‘ Think likely, Mister ;” 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
PP as: wa’al, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips, 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 
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‘*an’ ALL I KNOW IS, THEY WAS CRIED 


IN MEETIN’ COME NEX’ SUNDAY,” 





For she was jes the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary; 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snow-hid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
And gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy; 

Aw’ all I know is, they was cried 
In meetin’ come. nex’ Sunday. 
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SEA SONG. 


Cat not the old life back, O sea! 

In the grave where it lies, there let it be; 

Wake not the pale ghost up for me: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Bid not the tranquil pulses throng 

To tumult and passion, fret and wrong; 

Hush the sad memories in thy song: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Was not its brief life full of pain, 

Of weary waiting, and struggle vain? 

Bid it not waken to weep again: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Lurid and bright was its morning ray, 

Fierce was the glare of its noontide sway, 

Cold o’er its death closed the gloaming gray: 
Call not the dead love back. 


There let it lie in its fatal charm, 
With its closen eye and its folded palm— 
There let it lie in its solemn calm: 

Call not the dead love back. 


Sing of the upward, glorious er, 

Sing of the present’s harvest hour, 

Sing of the fature’s golden dower: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Sing on, sing on, in thy mighty chime, 
Of the world to come and its joys sublime; 
But oh, in the terrible name of Time, 

Call not the dead love back! 





THE BROCADE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ERTAINLY it was a charming dress. As 

it lay there in its box one could see that; 

a confusion of gold color, and crimson roses, 

and black lace. Lovely as it was, however, 

very little had been expended on it, unless you 

estimated all the hopes that had been wrought 

into it—then you would have felt that it was as 

costly a thing as it was charming. It was, in- 

deed, as ‘Thyrza said, the little shroud of a dead- 
and-gone summer. 

Poor Mrs. Devine, a Treasury clerk in Wash- 
ington, had, with her daughter Thyrza, been 
visiting a friend during the yearly vacation, which 
they took in June, You should know what 
the life of a Treasury clerk is before you can 
appreciate what this vacation was. You should 
understand the need of being at the office at a 
fixed hour, rain or shine, in the penetrating 
winds and damps of winter, or in the summer 
heats that scorch a shower to steam before it 
touches the pavement—the pavement against 
which sometimes you hold the parasol to ward 
off a blistering blast, more unbearable than the 
rays out of the brassy sky above; you should 
understand the dependence which makes you 
tremble at a word, the tediousness of coun- 
terfeit-detection, where an error costs you the 
amount of the note, or of the enumeration of 
ood whose arsenic poisons your hands and 

alf paralyzes your arms, or of the endless copy- 
ing, for which men in the same room, doing sim- 
ilar work not half so neatly or swiftly as your- 
self, receive double the reward; you should un- 
derstand the crisis at every official change, the 
apprehension and dread, every fourth year, lest 
with a new king in Israel you are no longer 
known; you should understand the absolute fa- 
tigue with which you re-enter your rooms with 
cramped shoulders, weary fingers, aching backs, 
tired out in body and soul. You would have to 
enter into all this experience in order to appre- 
ciate the satisfaction Mrs. Devine and Thyrza 
took, the year through, all in dreaming of their 
coming June, always pleasant, and in this single 
instance more than ever so, since spent at a 
friend’s whose way had diverged from theirs 

ears ago; for Mrs. Devine’s unfortunate hus- 

and had died and left her with nothing but his 
child and his memory, while Mrs. Van Alstyne 
had never known ‘te touch of trouble, but, 
wealthy, courted, and surrounded by troops of 
friends, had passed her life in a palace, and had 
breathed the breath of luxury. 

Of course an invitation to visit Mrs. Van Al- 
styne was something too unusual not to cause a 
flutter in the fold of the Devines—the fold be- 
ing the two rooms of a lodging-house, which had 
been their home during their Treasury life; and 
the furbishing of the slender wardrobes for the 
occasion was almost pathetic to see. They were 
nearly of a size, the mother and daughter—Thyr- 
za being just eighteen—and thus an allowable in- 
terchange made a very little go a great way. 
But, at the most, there was hardly enough for 
one, for the mere living in the expensive place 
had not left them more than twenty dollars a 
month to spend upon clothes, doctors, recrea- 
tions, and small charities. 

Still, with a couple of cambric gowns apiece 
for mornings, with Mrs. Devine’s black grena- 
dine for dinner, and her old satin for evening 
wear, and with Thyrza’s trained organdy, and 
the month’s pay that would not have to go for 
board advanced to buy her a check silk and some 
ribbons and laces—enough remaining for the 
traveling tickets—they might get through the 
month respectably. To be sure, the organdy 
wouldn’t wash; yet Mrs. Devine hoped for the 
best, for she was a young woman herself, with a 
woman's liking for fine tissues, and with a lovely, 
proud face to be set off by them. Nevertheless, 
it was not for herself she was concerned ; it was 
for her daughter. She had forgotten herself 
long ago in Thyrza; and to see her radiant and 
well was all she wished for under the sun. And 
Thyrza was a pretty thing. Fair as a lily, with 
a forehead so dazzling in its whiteness as to 
seem the type of an infinite purity of nature, 
with large, bright, hazel eyes, a mouth that laugh- 





ed in dimples—dimples that always brought a 
blush to cover Perse ty seemed something, in 
that evanescent brilliance of her youth, deserv- 
ing of an easier lot than that hard money-count- 
ing in the Treasury, that wore upon her nerves 
till she was half beside herself. Once or twice 
at Mrs. Van Alstyne’s she woke from the slum- 
ber into which she fell over her sewing or her 
book, and began to count, ‘‘One, two, three,” 
and, at her mother’s eager motion, whispered, 
‘You mustn’t interrupt me just this minute—I 
shall have to begin again—one, two, three, four,” 
until, with a sigh of relief and the motion of put- 
ting down a package, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Fifty! 
Now I will answer your question,” and came to 
herself with a start that shook her like a spasm, 
and with a mortified rush of color that was pain- 
ful. But that was only at first, in the reaction 
of long fatigue; afterward she was well as na- 
ture had intended; and in the toilette made by 
her pale green silk with its white lustre, ruffled 
like a rose, and relieved by a very little old 
thread lace, she made a pleasant addition to the 
appurtenances of Mrs. Van Alstyne’s parlors. 
The lace, indeed, was darned within an inch of 
its life, but Mrs. Devine did that sort of thing so 
that you took the mending for design, and ad- 
mired it. 

Before long Mrs. Van Alstyne was seized 
with one of her sudden likings—this time for 
Thyrza—likings to which people with nothing to 
do are subject, and which they pursue till they 
throw the exhausted victim aside for the next, 
without a thought of harm done. Mrs. Van Al- 
styne had never taken that liking to her hus- 
band's ward and niece, Miss Reagan, who was a 
constant element of her life; and apparently she 
stood in some awe of the cold and stately girl, 
whose temper was keen, and who was mistress 
of a million—a girl, after all, who had not much 
experience of life, and who, though she gave 
alms among beggars and day-laborers, had no 
idea of such a state as Thyrza's, or that she could 
meet socially a person without an income; set- 
ting down the defects of Thyrza’s toilettes not to 
poverty, but ignorance, and growing so tired, at 
last, of Thyrza’s everlasting green check as to 
close her eyes to it, and become almost unaware 
of the girl’s existence. 

But that made no difference to our joyous 
Thyrza, who was like a honey-bee escaped from 
some labyrinthine coil, and giddy with the fresh, 
free air, and who was hurt by no disregard of 
Miss Reagan’s, but looked at her as of different 
race from herself—one of the beautiful demons 
of this enchanted life, whose powerful genius was 
Mrs. Van Alstyne; and she had put far back in 
a remote past all remembrance of her days of 
care and toil, and was just basking in the de- 
lights of these. 

‘You happy little thing!” said Basil Van Al- 
styne to her one morning, as she stood tying up 
the honeysuckles that the night’s wind and show- 
er had scattered about the piazza—‘‘ You happy 
little thing! Can’t you teach me the secret of 
your light-heartedness ?” 

“¢Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain doth know; 
Such melodious madness 

From my lips should flow,’ ” 
sang Thyrza, like a lark herself, taking up the 
song with which the lofty Miss Reagan in the dis- 
tant drawing-room was petrifying the morning 
visitors. 

Basil made an impatient gesture. ‘One is 
plenty,” said he, with a shrug that indicated the 
other singer. ‘‘Don’t echo her; don’t freeze 
the little fountain that is always bubbling over, 
but answer my question, please.” 

‘There isn’t any answer,” said Thyrza. 

‘*Tell me, then, are you always as light- 
hearted ?” asked the young man. 

** Except when I am counting money.” 

** Counting money ?” he repeated, with a look 
of comical amazement. ‘‘Was ever woman 
made wretched by that task ?” 

‘You know it isn’t my money,” said Thyrza, 
naively. 

** Oh, indeed! that alters the case.” 

‘*Dreadfully,” laughed she. ‘‘ And yet, do 
you know,” looking up and pausing, ‘‘ after all, 
not so much. I get to hate the very sight of 
money.” 

**o think the United States Treasury should 
bring about such an era of the Golden Age!” 

**Oh, not but what I like the things that 
money buys!” cried she. ‘Ido. I like large 
room after room, their floors covered with vel- 
vet, like those in there, and statues and paint- 
ings, and great Sévres vases, and ormolu cabin- 
ets, and inlaid work, and seats soft as clouds, 
you know, and Erard pianos, and ivory harps, 
and long, soft dresses to enjoy it all in, and jew- 
els like—” 

‘“‘And the United States Treasury does not 
allow its slaves these little enjoyments ?” 

**Oh no, no,” sighed Thyrza. ‘‘It gives us 
two rooms in an old house where the timbers 
shrank ages ago so as to let in the winter 
drafts, and where in summer we suffocate if we 
close the shutters to keep out—such a sun! and 
burn alive if we open them. There is a photo- 
graph on the wall, and there are gray shades at 
the windows, and there is hair-cloth furniture, 
and across the street there is a brick wall that 
strikes back the heat like a furnace. And we 
sit there after we come home, and gasp, and long 
for the evening and some coolness, some dew, 
some stars—for the hour when the music begins 
in the square, where the great white magnolias, 
high up in the dark, make it too delicious for 
any thing, and we can go and get the only hap- 
piness there is in life. Oh, how I have longed 
for it! How I shall again!” 

** Heaven forbid!” said Basil. ‘‘ Heaven for- 
bid, little girl, that you should ever long for any 
thing like that! Why, your face has grown 
white remembering it.” 

**Don’t talk of it,” said Thyrza then, with a 





mimic shudder. ‘‘I don’t want to remember any 
more. I am in heaven just now, and I mean to 


- stay there ;” and she twisted a stem of the honey- 


suckles round her hair, smiling in her artless 

and, sooth to say, enrapturing way, and leaning 

against the pillar, as if she had N up & posi- 

tion for the summer. 

$ Sa you really so contented, Thyrza?” said 
asil, 

‘* Just as a little butterfly is, you know,” said 
she, ‘‘that the next storm will beat down into 
the earth.” 

‘*No!” cried Basil. ‘‘ You never shall have 
such a fate—” But just here Miss Reagan came 
sailing up the drawing-rooms with her guests, 
and stepping upon the piazza, called Basil to her 
support, and the sentence remained unfinished. 

What a month it was—what a June! Never 
had the pomp of summer swept over Thyrza’s 
senses in such wise before. She could hardl 
believe it was the same world as that in whic 
she had been living her dreary life. And now, 
with the close of the*delightful days, to go back 
to the stifling heats of the city and the office- 
work! it sickened her to say it—to speak of 
leaving this cool and leafy shelter, into which 
evil never seemed to come, But she swallowed 
her tears, and tried to be grateful for what she 
had had. Perhaps there was something else 
which it made the poor child sick to speak of 
leaving. 

But she had no need to disquiet herself. Mrs. 
Van Alstyne had not half exhausted her powers 
of being pleased with Thyrza. In fact, she was 
thinking there was no limit to those powers— 
any thing so fresh, so sweet, so simple, as this 
little maid she declared she never had seen. She 
liked to have her about her; it made her feel 
young again. She liked to hear her bird-like 
voice ; she liked to sce herin her morning-room, 
with her rapt face, as she recited to her some 
romance of her youth, all alive with her April 
smiles and tears. As for letting her go back 
with hermother, it was nonsense. She would like 
to keep her forever; and if she could not keep 
her forever, at any rate the rest of the summer 
might be hers; and Mrs. Devine could easily 
get her leave without pay, on account of her 
health, which would certainly be ruined if she 
returned to Washington in all the stagnant July 
heats—all which was urged too freely for Mrs, 
Devine to gainsay, though she knew her own 
life would be unbearable without her child. 
But on that thought Mrs. Devine dwelt only 
long enough to be conscious of thinking it; and, 
in spite of Thyrza’s dissent, she was at her desk 
on the first morning of the month, and her 
daughter staid at the Van Alstynes’. 

Thyrza was to write to her mother twice a 
week, detailing her life of every day. Cheerful 
little letters, they were, and meat and drink to 
their reader. If by-and-by they showed the 
least constraint or reserve in the world, it did 
not trouble Mrs. Devine; she had imagined 
there might be a secret for Thyrza to keep be- 
fore the summer ended, and she could confide it 
to her mother—her other self—by word of mouth; 
and the poor lady had spent half her time build- 
ing castles in the air whose foundations seemed 
to her to be laid deep as the foundations of the 
hills. She had left with Thyrza all her small 
stock of finery that was suitable, her morning 
cambrics—since she could wear prints at the of- 
fice, and she knew if one was dabbled in the 
garden before breakfast, how nice it was to have 
another; and her black grenadine skirt, which, 
with a muslin waist and bretelles, would make a 
pretty change. ‘The last was spoiled for Thyrza, 
though, before she wore it, by Miss Reagan’s 
pronouncing a similar dress a pretentious make- 
shift. : 
‘*What do people go into society for if they 
can’t meet its demands ?”’ said Miss Reagan. 
‘* The poverty strikes through such a dress, the 
person who wears it is uncomfortable, and ev- 
ery body else is. I had rather give her a new 
one than see that again. It really makes me 
feel as if all the barriers were down, and any 
body could go any where—” 

‘** As if the beggars were coming to town,” 
said Basil; ‘‘some in rags, and some in tags, 
and some in velvet gowns. Why are‘ your 
cheeks burning so, little Printemps ?” he asked 
of Thyrza. ‘‘ Are you guilty of such a gown? 
I thought it was a very pretty one.” 

‘* That is all men know,” said Miss Reagan. 

‘Yes, indeed,” answered Thyrza; ‘‘and I 
shall have to wear it, because the wine is spilled 
on my green one.” It was Miss Reagan who 
had spilled the wine, by-the-way. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said Miss Reagan. 
“We know how it is. And where people are 
so welcome they can wear any thing. Still, I 
must say, magnificent dress does give a splendor 
to society, and if I couldn’t have the one, I 
should stay away from the other.” And Miss 
Reagan felt of the diamonds at her throat, and 
caught ‘up her gauzes, and moved away. “My 
aunt and Basil do make such a fool of that girl,” 
said she to her maid that njght, ‘‘ that I felt it a 
duty to bring her to her senses!” 

Meanwhile every letter of Thyrza’s rehearsed 
the hours of pleasure-taking at,the Van Alstynes’ 
—the drives through regions of gardens and 
lawns; thedinner-parties; the balls, to which they 
rolled along through the night shadows of the 
woods; the great ball which Mrs. Van Alstyne 
was presently to give herself; the rowing down 
the little river, where the intertwining branches 
cast perpetual twilight on the water: hours when 
Thyrza used to think all the dull years to come 
could be gilded by their recollection. 

But what new thing was it that made each 
one of these hours happier than the one before ? 
Thyrza could not,easily have said. She only 
knew that life was’ growing bright with an inef- 
fable brightness; that those dull years to come 
were transforming themselves in a glory; and in 
all the future, that she had been wont to dread 





and keep out of sight, there did not seem to be a 
shadow. Half the day Basil was hovering about 
her. If she sat reading to Mrs, Van Alstyne in 
the morning-room, he sat there listening. If she 
sketched with Miss Reagan on the river-bank, he 
lay in the grass and studied her. Now and then 
Miss Reagan also would vouchsafe a glance and 
word of instruction, for Thyrza was a little blun- 
derer with a pencil, and knew less of the laws of 
perspective than she did of the laws of Lycurgus ; 
but for the most part, as if she were a child or a 
cipher, Miss Reagan wrought at her own sketch, 
absorbed and oblivious, and rather hindered by 
more of Basil’s attention than required him to 
listen to a bit of gossip, or to say if violet-carmine 
or rose madder would be best to use, and never 
dreaming of the drama in the hearts beside her— 
the tumult of hopes and joys half hidden even 
from Basil and from Thyrza, as lovers themselves 
might be hidden in some delicious dusk. When 
they loitered home with their sketches it was 
Miss Reagan who reached out her hand and 
took Basil’s arm as a matter of course; but 
Thyrza, now before and now behind; now crying 
the discovery of a clump of maiden-hair, now the 
nest of late fledgelings that her hand uncovered ; 
now tripping from knoll to knoll, swinging her 
hat by its ribbons till a windy bough caught all 
the brown chevalure, and held it till Basil came 
to the release—Thyrza, in such case, was far 
more a feature of that landscape than the stately 
heiress who never took a step except by line and 


measure. Sometimes when her gay spirits had’ 


bubbled off—in which you never would have rec- 
ognized her for the demure little maiden that 
first came to the Van Alstynes—she returned 
and walked beside the others; but she never 
took Basil’s arm, and, indeed, so quick and help- 
ful was she that I doubt if she had ever so much 
as touched his hand: After dinner, when they 
were at home, and his mother was taking her 
nap, and Miss nm began over again the 
songs she had practiced half the morning, Basil 
paid the singing a little dutiful attention, and 
then strolled off with his cigar, as an excuse, and 
called Thyrza to his aid, and they sat on the 
piazza till the bells of the village stole like an 
echo over the dark still air. Sometimes Thyrza 
delayed there with him half an hour after evening 
visitors had gone; or she came down, dressed to 
go out, before the others were ready, and found 
him waiting for her there. Short spaces, all of 
them, but endless in their content, in the satis- 
faction of the words that said so little and yet 
confessed so much, of the silences where Thyrza 
always found that Basil’s eyes had been resting 
on her face with a glance that called carnation 
to its cheeks, since she could not fail to interpret 
such glances from such eyes. 

Still, what a heedless happiness it was, based 
on no assurances save those tacit glances, asking 
no other! But heedless or not, it made the little 
creature beautiful with all the vividness of its 
feverish sparkle and color. ‘‘I declare,” cried 
Mrs. Van Alstyne, on one occasion, as she sat in 
her garden chair, and watched the child filling 
the vases, ‘‘ I don’t know how I should live now 
without Thyrza. I never saw such an improve. 
ment in any living creature. She is very happy 
here—it is so fortunate—I shall want her so when 
you two are gone. I don’t believe I shall ever 
let her go away.” : 

Basil looked up from his book as she spoke, 
but the next sentence made him look down again, 
and presently rise and go in and stay locked in 
his room all day. 

They were coming home from a wedding-par- 
ty that night, quite a distance across bad roads 
before striking their own woods, and they were 
within a mile of the house when the old coach 
finally ceased complaining, and broke down. 

‘* What are we to do?” asked Miss Reagan, 
having righted herself. 

** Walk home,” said Basil, curtly, out of the 
glowering mood that had wrapped him all night. 

‘“Walk!” answered she. ‘‘ My aunt and I? 
It is impossible! You must arrange something. 
The idea of trailing this white satin at midnight 
through the woods!” 

And accordingly, after a long struggle with the 
coachman, Basil pronounced the carriage to be 
strapped up so that it might possibly take his 
mother and Miss Reagan at a funereal pace, with 
the driver at the horses’ heads. ‘‘ Thyrza and 
I will walk,” said he. ‘* She won’t mind a mile.” 

“Oh, Ishould like it,” cried Thyrza, forgetful 
of her organdy, her only evening dress, that 
damp and briers and sodden leaves would soil 
more irretrievably than any white satin. 

“You are sure?” asked Mrs. Van Alstyne. 
‘Quite sure? Very well, then. Get in, my 
love.” And the carriage trundled off, crackling 
and creaking as it went, and left the two alone 
in the woods, through whose tossing boughs the 
stars and the late moon looked in all horned and 
gibbous. As soon as the carriage was out of 
hearing, Basil, with a gay, free laugh that echoed 
through all the depths of the wood, rose from the 
log where he had seated himself as if he did not 
intend to stir till morning, and overtook Thyrza, 
who was standing by herself in the cloud of her 
gathered muslins, 

‘*What a spirit this night air puts into one!” 
he said, after they had taken a few paces. ‘‘Was 
ever any thing more delightful than that break- 
down—than this walk? Did I ever have you all 
to myself before?” And he took her hand, and 
felt the thrill that shot through its pulses as it 
lay upon his palm, and then he bent and kissed 
it in the dark. And Thyrza, hurriedly, happily, 
caught her hand away, and sped on like some- 
body possessed, without a thought of why or how 
she sped. ’ 

“Stay!” said Basil, detaining her. _‘‘ This 
hour is ours. They gave it to us. I do not 
mean to lose a minute of it. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—we shall never have another like it; 
never — unless —Thyrza—” But he had si- 


lenced himself, and was walking on as fast as 
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she was now, and neither of them speaking ex- 
cept to warn each other of stone, or rut, or 
bough, till at last they emerged from the thicker 
wood into the chestnut avenue that ended on the 
Jawn. ‘‘ You have soiled your little white slip- 
pers,” said Basil.- ‘‘I ought to have taken you 
inmy arms. Here; let me lift you over this wet 
spot;” and he held his hands for hers, but in 
another moment he had dropped her hands, his 
arms were flung about her, and he was holding 
her against his heart, that beat with such swift, 
strong blows, and his lips were fast on hers. 
long, passionate moment, and then Thyrza was 
free, and she ran on alone as if some evil fate 
were pursuing her. But at the house she stopped, 
and in the shadow of the piazza turned and wait- 
ed for him, and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, is it true?” said she. ‘‘ Did you kiss 
me there in the wood? Do you really—oh, 
Basil! and I love you so!” and the little burn- 
ing face rested on that passion-cold one, the 
timid mouth touched his again, and she was gone. 

It was that very night that Mrs. Devine, in 
her little parlor that blazed with the heat of the 
weather and the gas, was putting the last stitches 
to her work, the window open, and great gauze- 
winged flies darting in and out. The great ball 
at the Van Alstynes’ to come off—it had engross- 
ed her of late. Thyrza’s toilette—the organdy 
crushed past retrieve by this time, doubtless—no 
money for a new one. She had been ready to 
cry to think of it. Her cheeks had been hot 
with her girl’s mortification. All at once, like 
an inspiration, she declared, there came to Mrs. 
Devine a remembrance of an old piece of splen- 
dor of her own better days—a brocade, stiff with 
richness, that she had worn till waist and sleeves 
were no more, and whose breadths had been 
ripped and put away for any future use. But 
Mrs. Devine’s mourning, and the poverty that 
excluded her from society, had given no chance 
to turn the stuff to account, till she had fairly 
forgotten it.. There was not enough for a whole 
dress, either, and part of what there was was 
worn and faded. 

I am sorry Mrs. Devine was such a simple- 
ton; but as she was, it may as well be confessed 
that she lay awake for hours planning and turn- 
ing in her mind, till she saw the thing complete 
—the gored breadths for the skirt, the pieces cut 
out in the gore for the low waist, a ruffle of black 
Brussels net on the faded part at the bottom, 
an over dress of the net, heart-shaped in the neck, 
and fastened with a red rose, its long drapery 
looped from the shoulders with clustered sprays 
of the same reddest of red roses. If the sun 
lay on a bit of waving wheat and a cloud-shadow 
swept across it, the colors and effect had been 
the same as they were on this perfect little Sep- 
tember dress when the exulting mother finished 
it—the gold-colored fabric, with its brocade of 
silver beards and awns, with its cobweb lace 
and flowers. And worn with the work, Mrs. 
Devine covered it with a cloth, her heart as light 
as her eyes were heavy, and went to bed, rising 
in the morning for her Treasury routine, and un- 
able to procure a box and dispatch it before an- 
other day. 

That morning, as Mrs. Devine was trudging 
to the Treasury, blithe for all the heat, thinking 
of the surprise her girl was to have, of her beauty 
in the dress, of her pride and pleasure in it as she 
met her lover's eye—for lover Mrs. Devine was 
confident he was—thinking of the rich and hap- 
py future of her darling as Basil’s wife—for that 
was what the child’s transparent letters made 
her mother sure must one day be—that morning 
Thyrza was sitting alone with Mrs. Van Alstyne 
at the breakfast-table, where Basil had not yet 
appeared, nor had Miss Reagan. Happy little 
‘Thyrza—never had a morning seemed so fair, a 
sky so blue; never had such sun shone, such 
dew glittered. Presently Basil would be down; 
and the fresh blush was creaming over her face 
with the thought. 

“You are a surprising little being, Thyrza,” 
said Mrs. Van Alstyne. ‘‘ Here you are as rosy 
as if you hadn’t been up half the night, and here 
am I fagged out, and Basil too, and all the rest. 
We must keep earlier hours if we want any com- 
plexions left—and it does put every thing back 
80, and disheartens the servants.” 

**Miss Reagan has had her breakfast taken 
up stairs,” said Thyrza, pausing from the letter 
which John had just brought in. 

‘‘Has she? Then I hope she'll sleep till 
noon. Any body,” said Mrs. Van Alstyne, re- 
flectively, ‘‘ needs all the beauty-sleep to be had 
who is going to be married in October.” 

“To be married ?” asked Thyrza, looking up 
from her letter with sympathetic interest and 
surprise, 

‘‘Didn’t she ever tell you? I thought every 
body knew. Why, her trousseau is on the way 
from Paris! Such point! such duchesse! Oh, 
my dear, it will do your heart good to see it. 
We will open them.ourselves, you andI. You 
know it is such a lucky thing, Thyrza; for, if 
they didn’t marry, her fortune was to go to an 
asylum, except an annuity, and he has very lit- 
tle of his own—during my life. And it has been 
understood this‘ten years, Only last April it 
was made a formal engagement, and the -wed- 
ding-day fixed for the 2d of October, his birth- 
day. Let me see; this is the 5th of September, 
isn’t it?” 

“‘Basil’s birthday is the 2d of October, too,” 
said the innocent Thyrza. 

“Certainly. . I said so, didn’t I? That is 
the reason they chose the day. And then it comes 
on Tuesday, which is very nice, because the Rus- 
sia sails Wednesday, and that is to be the trip ; 
and it will be pleasant for her, because Basil 
has been once before, and will know all— Dear! 
dear! splinters? -If it had been delf it wouldn’t 
have been hurt. Nevermind; don’t dream of 
being vexed. John will pick up the pieces. I 
shouldn't wonder if they could be riveted. It 
was a pretty bit of Dresden.” 





Poor Thyrza! she had been growing cold and 
white as Mrs. Van Alstyne chatted on; she did 
not know why. Only certain words rattled in 
her ears. ‘‘ During my life,” she heard again 
and again. ‘‘ His birthday”—the words bewil- 
dered her. ‘‘Basil has been once before.” Mrs. 
Van Alstyne’s voice was cutting through her, 
grating and rasping like a saw. What had be- 
come of all the sunshine? Where was the bright- 
ness of the morning gone? What made the world 
so black? The little cup dropped from her shak- 
ing hand as she tried to lift it, and shattered on 
her plate. She cut her fingers with it, and the 
blood followed. The sight of that brought her 
to herself, and every nerve was strung again till 


. she should be alone. 


“T am so sorry,” she said. ‘‘It was a pretty 
bit of Dresden ;” as if Dresden were as common 
with her as clay. ‘‘ And so you say Basil is to 
be married in three weeks? And I must go be- 
fore the wedding! Oh yes, indeed—please don’t 
—I must. Here is my letter, you see, and I 
must go to mamma at once—at once! I ought 
not to stay and talk when the train leaves in an 
hour. But if you will let them drive me to the 
station I shall just have time. And short leaves 
are best leaves, you know,” said Thyrza, mar- 
veling at herself and her composure that with- 
stood Mrs, Van Alstyne’s storm of supplication. 

**Poor child, you are alarmed about your 
mother, I know. But nothing can be amiss. 
And you will come back?” implored Mrs. Van 
Alstyne. ‘‘ You will come back for the 2d?” 

‘© Basil will not miss me at his wedding,” said 
Thyrza. ‘* Perhaps some day, when you are all 
alone, I will come back, and we will go round the 
place like two ghosts. I have been too happy 
this summer.” And she ran away to toss the 
things into her trunk in a fury, and stamp upon 
the lid, to get on her traveling gown, and then 
to kiss Mrs, Van Alstyne a swift good-by, and 
dash off to catch the train and hide herself in a 
compartment, and lie back with shut eyes—-hat- 
ing the place, burning with shame, aching with 
a heart as sore as if it had just been torn from 
the roots—aching for a false, false lover, trying to 
bury the love and tread upon its grave, and long- 
ing, with wild, inconsistent longing, for one look 
of Basil’s, one word, one touch. 

rs. Devine was alone in her parlor that sun- 
set, folding the brocade for its box, ‘holding it 
up to let the last light ripple over it, singing to 
herself so that she did not hear the slow sound 
of tired footsteps. ‘* Was it for me, mamma?” 
said a broken voice; and a little hand stole be- 
tween her and the dress. ‘‘ Put it away, mam- 
ma,” said Thyrza; ‘‘ put it in its box, and hide 
it out of sight. It is the shroud of a dead-and- 
gone summer.” And Mrs. Devine turned and 
saw the truth in that wild, white face, and she fell 
upon her neck, and they comforted each other. 








THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


OULD we examine very closely and carefully 
into the lives of those who have achieved 
success—by some attributed to sheer hard work, 
by others to luck—we should probably find that 
the true cause of victory had in a majority of 
cases been overlooked; that it lies in a genius 
for clearly perceiving the essential vein of work 
which will prove rich in following. As Carlyle 
says, ‘‘Know thy work.” A hard task, con- 
fessedly, but not disheartening or useless, like 
that groping for light amidst higher and intri- 
cate speculations, asking explanation of a book 
sealed to all alike. The talisman is genius to 
appreciate position, to know the force we can 
muster to storm the key of that position. This 
exceeds all the plodding, unintelligent, unrelax- 
ing labor, and is the Fortunatus gift that endows 
its lucky possessor with never-failing success. 
The five failing publicans who preceded the sixth 
flourishing Boniface had the same tools to work 
with—the same house, bar, and customers de 
facto or embryo—but they failed to see what 
might be worked out with those tools, and so 
blamed every thing and every body but their 
own deficient mental vision. 
Ingenuity, or a perceptive genius, is an impera- 


tive requisite to success, if hard. work in innu-- 


merable cases is an essential supplement ; but we 
must not leave out of consideration an invaluable 
quality—that of abstraction and concentration— 
when we have decided on what shall .constitute 
the real business of life. If, for instance, we de- 
sire to benefit our fellow-men, we must be per- 
sistently unselfish, and sternly resist the myriad 
cravings of luxurious sense and personal gratifi- 
cation which prowl about our heart like edger 
banditti, an investing force between it and the 
crying appeals for our sympathy and aid. High- 
ly civilized times, such as ours, teeming with in- 
vention of all kinds to raise or satisfy every crav- 
ing of the jaded eye, mind, and sense, tend to a 
dire confusion in judgment on what are necessi- 
ties, what superfluities, what grain, what chaff. 
Yet, unless we continually make a right selection, 
we run risk of losing the. power of using a dis- 
cretion of infinite value in following the narrow 
war-path to the realms of success. 
Unquestionably every powerful genius could 
force a way, if the period limited for the mas- 
tery of difficulties was not so brief—a few years 
out of the brief span of man’s life. From what 
we can gléan of Shakspeare’s early life, he would 
seem to have been without what may be called 
external aid, or friends and position to facilitate 
his obtaining a hearing in the Babel-voiced Lon- 
don of Elizabeth’s reign; and we have to solve 
the problem how he arrived at having his dra- 
mas represented before royalty, to be lessee, 
actor, landed proprietor, and sun himself in the 
intellectual revelry of the ‘‘ Mermaid” tavern. 
But I think that the problem admits of a solu- 
tion in that the greatest dramatic poet was by 
nature and habit a profound, an accomplished 
student of men. He was essentially practical, 





a gift many great poets have had reason to de- 
plore did not accompany that of the sacred fire. 
For genius, wanting this precious leaven of the 
practical, often expends itself in twisting ropes of 
sand, and becomes the sport of the world, in place 
of one of its masters. A good deal of absurd 
prejudice is entertained by sympathizers with the 
** grand army of martyrs,” the nipped and silent, 
the embryo great ones, for success, which they 
believe is generally obtained by sacrificing sin- 
cerity, independence of thought, nay, honesty! 
They extol failure as the product of a stanch 
refusal to compromise, and accept things as they 
are, and so far yield to the social wave as to 
float prosperously on the Sea of Life. How far 
are we bound to take up a self-imposed cross, 
and declaim in the market-place, in the teeth of 
current modes of thought, to be either roared 
down or deserted by the multitude? ‘Tact comes 
tothe rescue. Parodying Danton’s famous words, 
** Audacity, audacity, still audacity !” I say, tact, 
tact, always tact! It comes to the aid of the 
great man, and by its means he wages as stern, 
if more subtle, battle with the hated foe as the 
martyr, and yet secures safety among contempo- 
raries. ‘Tact is armor for the battle, inopportune 
hostility is the rashness of a Sidney joining the 
strife without cuishes. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| i is astonishing how many well-educated per- 
sons do not know how to write their own 
names properly. <A letter, or a manuscript of 
any kind, written in a cramped, illegible hand- 
writing, is a trial of patience, if not a vexation 
of spirit, to the reader. Friendship will some- 
times pardon it, ee we have seen many a 
letter laid aside, unread, with some such remark 
as, ‘‘ I must take time to decipher that : E—— does 
write such a dreadful hand!’’ or an impatient, 
“Tt’s really more than it is worth to try to read 
this letter!’ But in matters of business it is a 
sort of imposition to send an ill-written epistle, 
and the receiver generally feels it to beso. Who 
ee any compensation for spending half an hour 
n puzzling out the meaning of a carelessly writ- 
ten scrawl? Much experience, great patience, 
plenty of time and ingenuity, will generally en- 
able one to make out the substance of a letter, 
be it written ever so badly, by the connection 
of one word with another; but conjecture is of 
no avail in deciphering the signature. Hundreds 
of people write their own names with as little 
care and distinctness as they would write the 
word and, distiguring the capital letters with in- 
numerable flourishes, and making the small let- 
ters appear like a line of m’s, n’s, or u’s, nobody 
could tell which. We have known cases where, 
it being found perfectly impossible to decide 
what the individual letters in a name were, an 
exact copy of the hieroglyphics supposed to be 
the signature has been made as the address to a 
letter. Theamount of paper, patience, and post- 
age-stamps utterly lost because le can not 
write their own names plainly is incalculable, to 
say nothing ofall the trouble which arises from 
the supposed neglect of the receiver to attend to 
commissions sent in letters. Every sce 
person can learn to write his own name and place 
of residence, with every letter plainly formed, no 
matter how illegible his general handwriting 
may be. And if an answer is desired to any let- 
ter, the full address, distinctly written, should 
accompany that letter. 





A new style of wedding presents has been in- 
augurated at Fairibault, Minnesota. <A bride 
there recently received one dozen oranges, one 
dozen lemons, five pounds of figs, five pounds 
= assorted candies, and six cans of assorted oys- 

Ts. 





The Queen of Holland has the reputation of 
being one of the strongest and most sarcastic 
writers for the press in the Netherlands. To 
her is attributed certain vigorous and bitter ar- 
ticles against Germany which have appeared in 
several leading journals of Rotterdam, the 
Hague, and Amsterdam, and have attracted 
much attention. 





The landlady of Bismarck, at Versailles, want- 
ed compensation for the injury done to her house 
and furniture. Bismarck’s reply is worthy of the 
most enterprising Yankee. ‘‘ Why, madame,” 
he said, ‘‘ your house is a fortune. Don’t alter a 
single thing; leave it all just as it is, and the 
Americans will flock to see where the treaty was 
signed, and you will make ever so much by 
showing your rooms.” 





Musical criticisms nowadays ren somethin 
after the following style in certain sections o: 
these United States: Miss —— wore a rich pur- 
ple suit trimmed with a handsome shade of lav- 
ender, a white over-garment, tight-fitting, with 
flowing sleeves, and a white bonnet trimmed 
with the same shades of purple and lavender— 
and she sang finely. The singing seems to bea 
consideration quite secondary to the dress. 


When Paris capitulated Emile Deschamps 
could not restrain his patriotic grief, but ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Alas! I have lived too long.” Had 
he lived to see the Paris of to-day, blind in its 
madness, he would have realized the civil war 
to be a greater horror than the capitulation. 





Auber, the eminent musical composer, who 
recently died at Paris, had. attained the advanced 
age of eighty-eight. 


Newport is preparing for the summer rush. 
It is rumored that the English members of the 
High Commission will spend part of June at 
Newport. 

Those who have visited Paris, and remember 
mens its works of art the famous column in 
the Place Vendome, will feel a peculiar pang of 
regret at the mad Vandalism of the Commune. 
True, this column was a memorial of the vic- 
tories of the first Napoleon. It was 135 feet 
high, and completely covered with bass-reliefs 
representing the battles through which that 

t soldier had conducted the armies of 
rance; twelve hundred captured cannon were 
cast into ornaments for this triumphal monu- 
‘ment; and if its destruction could have brought 





— 


cee to distracted Paris, nobody would object. 
ut as it is, a bronze column, harmless and 
senseless, but of wonderful artistic merit, has 
been torn down. Paris has one less attraction, 
and the fallen bronze is one more evidence of 
the impulsive fickleness of its populace. 





The frightful ravages of the yellow fever in 
Buenos Ayres is attributed largely to the filthy 
condition of the city. There is no drainage in 
the city, and the most insufficient arrangements 
exist for the removal of refuse matter. The 
custom is to keep a box in every house for 
kitchen fragments. Meat is cheap in Buenos 
Ayres, and much finds its way into these boxes, 
and is soon decomposed in that climate. When 
the carts come to remove the contents, the 
whole atmosphere of the city is affected by the 
decomposing mass, which is dumped not far 
away, and from which constantly arises a death- 
dealing miasma. 





The newspapers of the period teem with say- 
ings and doings which we discard from our col- 
umns as unwholesome family reading. The 
records of crimes of every name and nature 
which are presented to the public every morn- 
ing in some newspapers are repulsive to any 
but a vitiated taste. The habitual reading of 
such matter must be demoralizing to the young. 
While giving to children such information as 
may be protective and valuable in the exigen- 
cies of life, parents can shield them in the fami- 
ly circle from undue familiarity with criminal 
reports by providing them with an abundance 
of useful and entertaining reading. Thus, in 
some measure, will their purity of mind be pre- 
served—for a mind well stored with good things 
will not readily receive that evil with which it 
may come into contact. 





Every spring there is a floral concert in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, the proceeds of which 
are used to supply the beautiful flowers which 
every Sabbath gladden the eyes of those who as- 
semble in that church. In speaking of these 
concerts recently Mr. Beecher contrasted the 
gloom and discomfort of many churches in 
olden times with the less austere arrangements 
of the presentday. Heremarked: ‘‘Since Christ 
was pleased in his discourses to make flowers 
symbols of instruction, and all the products of 
the field to be channels for the conveyance of 
Divine truth, we need not be ashamed to employ 
them in the same way. [should be glad if every 
young person brought up in this congregation 
were so imbued with a love for these incarna- 
tions of beauty that when the most inconspicu- 
ous of flowers should present itself by the road- 
side it would make him think of his church, of 
his home, and his childhood; so that every 
summer should renew those symbols that by the 
fortune of his education have become associated 
with the happiest days of his life. I desire not 
to make the church gorgeous, but I do desire to 
see it made happy. I desire to see it resemble 
the household in all the sweet familiarities of 
life and interchange of affections. I do not ob- 
ject to veneration and awe, but these, I hold, 
should be reserved for special occasions. The 
spirit of the Christian religion is not awe, but 
liberty in love; it is cheer, hope, faith, and radi- 
ance. Our churches should shine, not gloom.” 





Chicago is progressing in morals. The Com- 
mon Council of the city. object to the granting 
of licenses to newsboys and boot-blacks unless 
they can produce certificates of good moral char- 
acter! How large would the City Council be if 
each member were forced to furnish a like cer- 
tificate before being elected? It is a poor rule 
that does not work both ways. 





One of the census enumerators for an English 
village gave in a schedule filled out as follows, 
minus the name of the parish and the parties: 


ag born 
Ruth his daughter eo 8 years in this parish. 
Robut his sun aged 6 years. 
Elizabuth — aged 704 a widow. 

all liven in one house, Born at — 


A party of distinguished visitors from the west 
of Neatend visited, not long ago, the British 
Museum. One of the officials informed them, 
when they came to a collection of beautiful an- 
tique vases, that they had all been dug up at Her- 
culaneum. One of the party echoed his words 
with the greatest astonishment. 

“Dug up?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘‘ What, out of the ground?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“What, just as they now are?” 

‘* Perhaps some little pains may have been 
taken in —— them, but in all other re- 
spects they were found just as you see them.”’ 

The gentleman, turning to one of his compan- 
ions with a most incredulous shake of the head, 
assured him in an audible whisper, ‘‘ He may say 
what he likes, but he shall never persuade me 
that they ever dug up ready-made pots out of 
the ground.” 





Two thousand muskets were found in Notre 
Dame, having been placed there during the 
siege by General Trochu. 





‘““Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
One well-known physician tells us that, on peril 
of loss of health, we must eat nothing between 
meals—‘‘ not even an apple or a peach.” An 
equally wise doctor—so far as we know—says 
that ‘‘an occasional apple, peach, or melon is a 
healthy lunch.” One says that tomatoes are one 
of the most wholesome of vegetables, or fruits, 
whichever you choose to regard them. Another 
assures us that they will seriously injure the 
stomach. In short, there is scarcely an article 
in the whole civilized bill of fare which has not 
at some time been condemned by some distin- 
guished doctor as positively dangerous. And 
if we should take the combined verdict of them 
all, we should have little or nothing to eat or to 
drink. 





A Rhododendron arboreum upward of twenty 
feet high, and covered with innumerable clus- 
ters of deep red flowers, was in full blossom re- 
cently in the centre of the great a 
of the Royal English Horticultural Society. It 
was —- to be the most magnificent speci- 
men of a flowering plant ever seen in Europe. | 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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—Draws ay W. GB. Mrers.—[See Pace 365,] 


JUST ONE TURN MORE 
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THE ELLIOTT SILVER 
MEDAL. 


E are always glad to record a wom- 

an’s triumphs, and take pleasure in 
resenting to our readers illustrations of 
the Elliott silver medal, which the Nation- 
al Academy of Design recently awarded 
to Miss Marie Louise Bascom as the first 
rize for the best drawing from a full- 
length figure in the first exhibition of the 
drawing-class. . ‘The work thus crowned 
was copied from the cast of Silenus hold- 
ing the infant Bacchus, the original. of 
which, in the Louvre, is esteemed one of 
the finest works of ancient sculpture. The 
“second prize, the Elliott bronze medal, 
which is given: for the best drawing of a 
torso, was awarded to Miss H. Sidney 
Baylies ; and honorable mention was made 
of the works of Miss Afmira C. Fitz and 
other ladies. The medal, which we illus- 
trate, is of solid silver, with an admira- 
ble profile likeness of the distinguished 




















artist Elliott, in whose honor it is insti- 
tuted, on one side, and on the other the 
name of the recipient, and is inclosed in a 
blue velvet case. ‘This is the first time that it 
has been awarded, and women may take pride 
in the fact that in a mixed class the honor has 
fallen to one of themselves. 

It is worth while for both men and women to 
know that a class has been in operation for a 
year and a halt, under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy of Design, where students—male and fe- 
male—receive gratuitous instruction in drawing 
from the antique, aided by a fine collection of 
plaster casts. This class is under the charge of 
Professor Wilmarth, and its results thus far have 
been most creditable to teacher and pupils. 





CHILDREN MASQUERADING. 


a. little folks here have evidently been left 
to their own devices, and are making the 
most of the golden opportunity. The little fel- 
low in the foreground, with his papa’s hat over 
his eyes, a huge umbrella under his arm, and a 
cigar in his mouth, is enjoying the effect in the 
glass, and evidently satisfied with himself. One 
of his sisters is vainly endeavoring to manage a 
train, another is aping the graces of some fine 
lady, and a third is trying some new arrange- 
ment of the hair; while the girl an the floor ties 
a cap on the dog’s head, regardless of the puppy 
that is worrying her doll; and the urchin behind 
her risks his neck in the attempt to reach his 
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ple of stagnant waters when a stone is 
thrown into their midst. 

Perhaps no example bears such fruit, 
carries such weight, as that of patience. 
The patient (not the mean of spirit) have 
a kind of divine healing in their lives by 
which others are led and blessed. Again, 
take the example of a sweet temper. We 
often say a word on the various phases of 
the home temper, because we know that 
nothing in the whole ordering of human 
life is so important for happiness, and for 
virtue too, as a reasonable and well-or- 
dered temper in the home. Its example 
is invaluable, and of all that can be named 
this has most of that electric and cumula- 
tive force of which we were speaking. 
When the head of a household has this 
lovely grace of mind and character, when 
he or she bears the unavoidable disagree- 
ables of life with the courage of good-hu- 
mor, others are shamed or heartened into 
a like line of action. But when mamma 
breaks down into peevish complaining, 








mamma's best bonnet. We suspect that the 
originals will be recognized in many households, 
wherein similar dramas are enacted wherever 
there is a chance. 








JUST ONE TURN. MORE. 
See illustration on page 364, 

'N this pretty picture our artist has given us 
a scene of Southern life. The hero of the 
sketch is evidently the handsome young man 
who is pleading with the belle of the evening for 
just one turn more among the group of waltzers 
whom we see in the distance. We can fancy 
that the elderly genfleman by her side is disposed 
to resent this interruption of the pleasant chat 
which he was enjoying ; but the chances are that 
his remonstrances will avail little against the 
dark eyes of the youth, who is likely to carry off 

the prize in spite of every thing. 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
ANY an argument for the intrinsic worth 
or wickedness of a creed has been based on 
the private lives of its professors. If a system 
of faith, they say, produces a certain practical 
result in the charity, patience, purity,. or. the 
like, of those believing, then the example is 
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quoted as the power which gives life to the 
words taught, and what men are is the guaran- 
tee that what they think is wholesome. Not 
that the argument is philosophically sound all 
through, good men and bad being pretty equally 
divided among all the sects that the world has 
ever seen—even a Thug, who slays his fellow- 
men in honor of his dread goddess, having cer- 
tain virtues of no mean calibre, among which 
obedience is not one that Christians ought to 
contemn. In this way nothing is more impor- 
tant to the propaganda of a new system than to 
put in front, well in view of the world and pos- 
terity, those members of the community whose 
example will animate others by its own beauty, 
and whose brave words are supported by noble 
deeds. If they can not do this they can do 
nothing. The preacher of charity who is intol- 
erant to all who differ from him, of purity who 
is licentious, of generosity who is mean, of mag- 
nanimity who is selfish, of love who is hard, may 
preach in the wilderness in vain. His hearers 
are as stocks and stones; for, however good the 
thing he says, the divine breath of example is 
wanting to vivify his words, and they fall, there- 
fore, dead, like the empty shells of rifled treas- 
ures. Let another—a doer without words—show 
the ideal life of his faith by action, and he gets a 
crowd of imitators. His deeds warm the soul 
of the young like fire newly taken from the altar, 
and his influence extends like the infinite rip- 


























when papa bursts out into louder and 
noisier remonstrance, then our sons and 
daughters think themselves privileged to 
follow suit, and to make themselves and every 
one about them sad or savage at the unreasona- 
ble tempers they display with so little reserve. 

There is no great good in the axiom ‘‘ Do as 
I say, and not as I do.” This is but a lazy, 
shiftless kind of morality—a morality that has 
not much more substance in it than the stereo- 
scopic slide which seems to stand out so four- 
square and solid, but which is nothing more than 
a flat surface focused. What I say, especially 
to the young, falls very dry and dead; but what 
I do is the living fact, which bears a long line 
of imitative facts, all made in its own likeness. 
And then the young are so cruelly sharp. It is 
all very well for mamma to say, Be tidy, be pa- 
tient, be punctual, be good-tempered, and so on; 
but when she is just the reverse in deed—when 
she strews and litters all over the place, when 
she fumes and rails at every passing inconven- 
ience, when she is always half an hour too late, 
and always more or less cross and scolding— 
what good does it do to preach and not practice ? 
No, ‘‘Do as I say, and not as I do” is but a 
stupid kind of moral teaching, and at the best 
but an excuse for moral indolence of a bad sort. 
‘*The force of example” is a better motto, and 
when we add to it the force of a noble, an 
honest, a patient, cheerful, loving, trustworthy 
example, we have preached as beautiful a ser- 
mon in our deeds as the sweetest singer of them 
all has ever idealized in his words. 
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LITERARY. 
fy republication of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” in 
the last number of Harper’s Bazar, togeth- 
er with the announcement that another poem by 
the same author was to appear in Harper's Mag- 
azine for June, doubtless set many of our read- 
ers on the gui-vive for that number of this pop- 
ular periodical. We are sure that none were 
disappointed either in the quality of the prom- 
ised poem or in the other literary attractions of 
the magazine. In accordance with the general 
plan on which Harper's has been conducted from 
the start, this number presents such varied feat- 
ures of entertainment and instruction that he 
must be a captious reader indeed who does not 
find something to his taste within the compass 
of these beautifully printed pages. Those who 
remember the delightful Southern sketches of 
our old friend Porte Crayon will give him a 
cordial greeting on his re-appearance in this num- 
ber. As a guide through romantic scenery 
Porte Crayon deserves the pleasant reputation 
he has won. His pencil is always graceful, his 
eye quick for points of interest, and his mind 
stored with anecdotes and historical and personal 
reminiscences. ‘* Watkins Glen,” through which 
he now conducts us, is one of the most romantic 
spots in the country, and the next best thing to 
going there in person is to read Porte Crayon’s 
descriptions, and study his picturesque sketches. 
Turning from country to city, we find an inter- 
esting and valuable account of the New York 
Custom-house, by Colonel Thorpe, with illustra- 
tions, from which a very clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the manner in which the business of 
that establishment is transacted. ‘The three pa- 
pers we have named constitute the principal at- 
tractions of this number of Harper’s Magazine, 
but the others are all of excellent quality. ‘The 
editorial departments display talent and careful 
supervision. ‘Taken as a whole, the number may 
be accepted as the model of a magazine which, 
ever since the publication of the first number, has 
been welcomed from month to month as the most 
entertaining and instructive collection of house- 
hold reading in the English language. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. 8.—Read children’s fashions in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
IV. 


Eoonomy.—A grenadine polonaise-casaque would 
look well over your ashes-of-roses silk. Do not alter 
your linen lawn suit. A lace sacque may be made from 
a lace shawl after any favorite sacque pattern. Make 
the shawl border edge the sacque. Sew with very 
small seama. 

Frenou.—Ask your merchant for pillow-slip muslin. 
Sheeting the width of the bed is preferred to that with 
aseam in the middle. Square pillows with pf’ain mus- 
lin slips for night and handsome square overalls for 
day are nicest. They are described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

J. D. 8.—Use the sacque and upper skirt pattern of 
Short-Sacque Suit sent you for garments of black 
Canton crape. Trim with fringe and passementerie. 

Ronserta.—The Postilion-Basque Suit pattern sent 
you looks beautifully made in black grenadine oversilk. 
White bonnets no longer form part of a bride’s outfit. 
If a black lace hat matches your suits best, get it by all 
means, 

Hamtet.—The best authorities sanction the quota- 
tion written thus: ‘A native to the manner born.” 

Mary Annz.—It is customary for the gentleman to 
take the initiative in proposing a correspondence with 
a young lady. : 

Curom.—John Howard Payne was the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.”—You can get the thread at a 
fancy store. 

Mas. M. A. B.—Well-grown boys of four years may 
wear knee-pantaloons with blouses, though most moth- 
ers keep their boys in skirts until they are five. 

Owvuer.—The Worth basque and the burnous over- 
skirt are often used together. Your idea of the silk 
and grenadine is good. Trim with bias ruffles of the 
grenadine, 

C. T. C.—Make your gray dress with basque and 
flounced skirt, or trim with bands of dark brown silk. 
A demi-train skirt and basque, with ruffies of the same 
over white muslin pleatings, will be pretty for your silk. 

“‘ZuypEx.”—Dresses are worn higher at the throat 
this season than is usual for spring, and standing col- 
lars will remain the style. Very few ladies wear hoop- 
skirts. The smallest possible size is worn if any. A 
large tournure is universal. 

Eveeniz.—There is an effort to bring plain walking 
skirts into favor, with only bias bands for trimmings, 
but elaborate flounces are still popular. Very long 
over-skirts, like that shown in Short-Sacque Suit in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV., are most worn. Basq are 


VaivaBLe TesmMony FROM ABROAD.—Vin- 
cent Lundberg of Stockholm, Physician-in-Chief 
to the King of Sweden, recommends Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer for the-scalp and 
for the hair.—[Com.] 





Take AYEr’s Cuerry PecrTorat to your 
Colds, Coughs, and Bronchial Affections 
they run into Consumption that yowcan not stop. 
—[Com.] ~* : 





Asx your grocer for Doo! Yeast Powder—the best 
Baking Powder. Prepetod eo Newt, N.Y¥,—{Com.] 








Coryine Wuert.—By the means of the-newly-in- 
vented — Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting — of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. thay gg only by Dr. B. C. Pzrry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


New Story by Lucy Randall Comfort, 
entitled 


Love at Long Branch; 


Inez Merivale’s Fortune. 


This story has just been commenced in Tur FreestpE 
Companion, The reading — are so well acquainted 
with Mrs. Comfort’s excellence as a story writer that 
the mere announcement of a new story by her is sure 
to afford them pleasure. 

This forthcoming serial is more than usually inter- 
esting, affording as it does an insight into fashionable 
life at the most fashionable of all the summer resorts. 
The story was tten expressly for Tue FireswEr 
Companion, and is now ready. Tur Firesme Com- 
PANION is the liveliest and best literary paper now 
Gerens It is for sale Ls Newsdealers. Price 

00 per year. GEORGE MUNRO, 
84 Beekman st., N.Y. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Stree’ 
Corner of Crosby 8t., N. Y. 


LittLte MEN. 


A SEQUEL to “Lrrrtz Women.” By Louisa M. 

Alcott. Will be ready June 1st. With illustra- 
tions. Price $1 50. Sold every where. Sent by mail, 
by the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTYW?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 









































BH. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 


POUDRE DE RIZ, 

POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Special Representatives for United 
States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey 'St., New York. 








MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 
Will Open this Day 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNDERWEAR, 


INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 
Trowser-Fitting 
Drawers, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
UNRIVALED 
IN QUALITY AND STYLE. 








FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold 
Denayicte and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 
SA IENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 





$37 5 A MONTH-—Horee and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





universal. A basque and short upper skirt trimmed 
with embroidered ruffies is a stylish plan for little 
girls’ piqués, For a child of two years a loose Gabrielle 
is still used. 

Fieta.—The over-skirt and basque should be 
trimmed to match, either with fringe or ruffles. Wear 
open pleated muslin sleeves to fit inside the half-flow- 
ing sleeve. <A yard of black dotted net, with string in 
one end tied around the front, is the veil worn with 
gypsies. 

Mrs. D. W. W.—Read answer above to “ Fleta.” The 
Bazar has not given a pattern of the Nilsson collar. 

Miss L, M. C.—Linen cuffs are not worn so much 
as formerly, because coat sleeves are not so generally 
worn. 

Mas. W. A. M.—Ruffles of the same, piped and head- 
ed with black or dark brown silk, will trim your gray 
samples. Gray and brown are much worn together. 
Fringed ruches are‘not so popular as last year. Bias 
bands of the silk edged with narrowest black lace are 
more stylish, Take the pattern of Postilion-Basque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., as a model 
for silk suits. About twenty yards of twenty-four inch 
silk are required. Guipure lace is much used on silks. 
Wear a white Swiss muslin polonaise over your blue 
ailk, or loop the blue skirt over black. Your gray pop- 
lin will also look well over a black skirt. For further 
replies we refer you to New York Fashions of our 
back numbers, 

Quvepar Kno.1,—Read answer above to “ Marion.” 

Mxs. R.—Make your linen lawn by the Apron-Polo- 
naise pattern, and the white dress with demi-train and 
French waist. Salmon or rose colored neck-ties for a 
brunette. See the first page of the present number 
for model of dresses for girl of fourteen years, 


ee 








PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, 


Saleratus, and 


Cream Tartar. 


First-Class Household Articles. 
Designed for the Best Family Trade. 


Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet 
the market is flooded with that which has the semblance, but not the qual- 
ities of real soap; and consumers thereof unconsciously incur an extrava- 
gant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle’s “O.K.” is a pure article, 
the economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus 
and Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles that are well known to 
thousands of intelligent consumers in New York and New England. We 
can refer to the editors of this paper, or parade columns of testimonials, 
but knowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a trial. 
If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own in- 


terest in view, and not yours. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


850 Washington St., New York. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 


are making 
an immense display of 
"BLACK, PLAIN, AND FANCY 
SILKS, 
: viz. : 

WHITE AND COLORED CADRILLE SILKS, 87x 
cents per yard. 

HAIR-LINE STRIPE SILKS, in GOLDEN BROWN, 
FROU-FROU, MEXICAN BLUES, GREEN, 
AND PERVAUCHE, $1 per yard. 

200 PIECES BEST GRADE NEW STRIPED CHINE 
AND SHADED SILKS, $1 25, $1 35, and $1 50. 

2 CASES VERY LUSTROUS BLACK SILKS, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR SILK AND IRON GRENADINE 
UNDERSKIRTS, $1 15 per yard. 

5 CASES BLACK DRESS SILKS, $1 50, $1 75, and 
$2 per yard, much below their former value. 

BLACK SILKS IN ALL THE HIGHER GRADES, 
warranted for durability, from $2 50 to $5 per 
yard. 

A LARGE CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED 
PLAIN 


DRESS SILKS, 
(NEW COLORS), $1 75, $2 50, and $8 per yard. 

200 PIECES PLAIN GRISAILLE AND FROU-FROU 
JAPANESE SILKS, of extra quality, 90 cents per 
yard. 

A CASE OF WHITE-GROUND MIKADO SILKS, 
WITH SOLID RAISED SATIN STRIPES, 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, $1 per yard. 

A FRESH IMPORTATION OF PLAIN AND FAN- 
CY REAL GAZE DE CHAMBERY DRESS 
GOODS, $1 and $1 50 per yard. 

8 CASES OF REAL LYONS POPLINS (26 INCHES), 
IN 30 COLORINGS, $1 25 per yard, worth $1 75. 

50 PIECES “PIM’S" REAL IRISH POPLINS OF 
THE FASHIONABLE GOLDEN BROWN AND 
FROU-FROU SHADES, $2 25 per yard. 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
STOCK OF SUMMER SILKS 
EVER OFFERED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
Will make large reductions in all their 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS, 

Commencing on MONDAY with 
English Prints, French Prints, French Printed Jaco» 
nets, French Printed — a Grenadines, 
Silk Chain Poplins, Silk Chain Epangelines, Silk Chain 
ag Foulard 8, Japanese Poplins, Black Silks, 

Plain Silks, Colored Fancy Silks, &., &. 

An examination will convince our customers of this 
ACTUAL ABATEMENT in prices. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Furnishings, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Outfittings, Hosiery, Undergarments, &c., at 
equally low prices. 

Would call special attention to their splendid stock of 

BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 
At prices ranging from 60 cents per yard and upward. 

The above are the best Paris finich, pure silk 
and wool, and, having been purchased under great de- 
pression, will be offeretl ly 25 per cent. less than 
regular prices. 





CARPETS. 

Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of carpets by the ‘“‘European manufacturers,” 
we will- continue to sell during the balance of this 
month, at old prices, English Tapestry Brussels, $1 16 
to $1 25; English Body Brussels, $1 75 to $2 25; ard 
all our new private designs, ‘* Velvets,” ‘‘ Wiltons,” 
**Moguette,” and ‘Axminster Carpets” at equally 
low prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


MOURNING GOODS. 
Ww. JACKSON, 


Corner of 
BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, 
Calls special attention to the following goods: 
BLACK GRENADINES, 40 cents, worth 60 cents. 
BLAC A ES, 50 cents, worth 70 cents. 
BLACK GRENADINES, 60 cents, worth 80 cents. 

BLACK GRENADINES, 75 cents, worth $1. 

BLACK GRENADINES, $1, worth $1 25. 

BLACK GRENADINES, $110, worth $150. 

THE HANDSOMEST ON THE STREET. 

We respectfully request ladies to call and examine 
before purchasing elsewhere. Our stock is immense- 
ly large, and replete with great bargains. 

bserve Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
No. 729 Broadway, N. Y. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
a THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

4 FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

oe _ SEWING MACHINE 

—— 7 IN THE WORLD. 


















AGENTS WANTED 
in unoccupied territory. 
het particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 

7% 54Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
: 4, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 

Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnat!, .; Indianapolis, Ind.; 


on, Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.: or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mR every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana‘: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE. IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SnCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
wel quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 





ms beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= Ton $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or & 
63 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
> Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; of Chicago, Il. 
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THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

7@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 


Our patrons are invited to call at our new store and 
examine ourstock of SHEET MUSIC. Those who send 
by Mail can address to Post-Office Box No. 3008. Any 
piece of music published in this country can be ordered 
of us, provided the retail price is inclosed with the order. 
Catalogues, containing over 600 pieces, mailed free. The 
following 30 pieces will be majled on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or singly at 10 cents each. Please use name 
and number. 














A MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 











HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 


renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘ 
Fluid Extract Gra uice 8,” are the best and most reliable. 


Helmbold’s 


One bottle of “‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract a equals in strength one [ape of the syrup or de- 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
=< deligh and healthful beverage. 
e 


ded to a pint of water equals t 


e celebrated Lisbon Diet 


Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the result of ten years’ e gene. and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
e 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild. 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “ 


asant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 





from bad blood, poor complexion, head 0 


, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 


ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


glish and French style of manufacturing® All of 


. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 








The King of Mineral Springs 


Is the German Seltzer; and 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Isitsduplicate. Letters attesting its wonderful Tonic, Aperient, and Anti-Bilious 
qualities swarm in from every source. The question has been settled whether 
artificially medicated waters may not be — to those which burst sparkling 
from the earth itself. They can; and the 

pure and genuine, proves the fact. 


Be cautious. Accept none other. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


itzer Aperient, when undoubtedly 





No. 109. I Love a Little Body .........2-seeeeeee Song. 
TOGO GRO 6.5 0000, sccscocccce Instrumental. 
97. The Tyrolese and his Child ............Song. 
Th, ING os cskicossccevedecedecosse Song. 
8 eee Instrumental. 
71. Do you really Think he Did? .......... Song. 
67. Was there any Harm in That?......... Song. 
57. Corinna Waltz ........c0.eceee Instrwmental. 
BE. Maidens Prayer... ...cccccccscccdeccces Song. 
49, Monastery Bells.............-- Instrumental. 
43. Alpine Bells...............+-..Jnstrumental. 
40. The Bridge............. esKeadeadcacae Song. 
38. Reaper and the Flowers ...... ve dnacaad Song. 
21. Carnival of Venice........ . Instrumental. 
TY, RT WONG oie eel catecse . Instrumental. 
16. In Tears I Pine for Thee............... Sona. 
15. Grand Duchesse Waltz ....... - Instrumental. 
14, Pulling Hard against the Stream....... Song. 
pg | ae Instrumental, 
pe 8 ey ere ee ong. 
11. Daughter of Eve ...... geceuase Instrumental. 
IOs PPO GEN So iaiiaeie 08d bels orecweccnd Song. 
®. WAUGe MAIO 6oi0e. cicsscccccccs Instrumental. 
> | errs ésidasiesins 
Ge) RENO osc ccccccaces ance Instrumental, 
6. oo Well, Sweet Angel ............... Seng. 
5. er ee aux Enfers Galop...... Instr tal. 
4. It is Better to Laugh than be Righing. . Song. 
8. Wedding March .......0....... nstrumental, 


2. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee..... 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111% NAMES AND DI- 
KREOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EACH SEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are furnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 25 to 32 inches 
bust measure. The size is taken for Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms, 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 











Q oy 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... sovcccce © 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ** 32 
wanes ae WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS....... seccec eos * 88 
TRAINED STREET SUIT:.........ccccecces * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT...... coos % 49 
POLONAISE WALKING SU aces “ 44 
GH-WAIST ATNED- SUIT. ........20000 © 46 
VEST -CASA WALKING SUIT......... 48 

ar aaa ASTED SACQUE WALKING 
Biiaia 8 clak dethaty sisieha cid Ga tag aus scaesiccne * 49 

an Sherman ees SACQUE WALKING : 
Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........ cece 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........cse006 = 6 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “i 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKIN: 14 ees “2 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.......0.....0000. hag 
MISSES' POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years Old) .......ceccescece Aree et Cree beg 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
el ae tots Loninke ls Anaresensall 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


A Ae a eS, aR 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay forit in work fur- 
nished at herown home. The Machine will besent from 
the ee Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 

nited States. Address. yy Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere— 431 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mevovgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrr & Brorurrs, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 














CURLS! One Package of Prof. Lxos’ Macio 
J ¢ Compounp will instantly Curl the 
straightest hair of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls, in every case, 
or money refunded. Price 25 cents per package, post- 
paid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 

E. HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
ing business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 

331 Pearl St., New York. 


—" ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pus.isuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPHAM'S INTERIOR LIFE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ORATORS OF THE AGE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MAURY'S PHYSICAL “@EOGRAPH Y OF THE 
SEA. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


SUITH'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo, Sheep, 


SMILES’S SELF-HELP. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL POLICY OF AMERICA. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. nt 


PUSS-CAT MEW. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


BEMENT'S POULTERER’S COMPANION. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 2 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK FOR EUROPEAN 
TRAVELERS. Square 4to, Flexible, $1 50. 





tz Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Two Great 
HAIR PREPARATIONS 


Are BARRY'S SAFE HAIR DYE, 
the only coloring free from danger- 
ous ingredients, and BARRY’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, the fragrant 
hair renewer and delightful dress- 
ing, established over 70 years. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown S8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green» Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
IN, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH | 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Drnggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


























Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lory Brovanam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) seit 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropueap. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. pe 

HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
oo Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


A_ SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament i vera Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Ws. Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student’s Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London ‘Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. S8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. ‘ay, 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Betouer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards, Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Cennection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Srrexo Epwarps 
Topp, Author of ‘Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. aa 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANTEROS. By Groncr A. Lawrenoer, Author of 


* Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, Author 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ws 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wo. 
Bvaok, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?” “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. ES 

FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M.E. Brapnon, Author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘John Marchmount’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 2 

BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘*Won—Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





ez Harrer & Broruers-will send any of the abova 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of. the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werekty, One Year...... 400 
Hagper’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazinz, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarpEr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sussoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mageazine 2 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the MacazrnE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERrIopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "8 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50-per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. POOR BOGG’S PRESENTS. 


A pentis1’s office is not im- 
properly called his drawing- 
room. : 

Harp to Brat—A boiled 

g. : 

An Unneattay Prace.— 
We would advise all affection- 
ate heirs ex) yey d 
from wealthy relatives to 
jure them, for the sake of 
their precious health, not to 
go to New Orleans. During 
the last twelvemonth no less 
than a dozen people have died 
there who were over a hun- 
dred years old. 


——_—_—_——_——— 
A Rowunp or Pieasungr—A 
round of delicious toast. 


Pen anv Inx. — Nature, 
with a natural wishtositupon 
Art, informs us that there is 
in New Granada a plant 
ites lake yesh are Pag gives MAKeEs Present oF A FAN, WHICH IS USED TO 
a writing - fluid: better and Hive wer Lovinc GLANCES AT OTHERS. to CREEP. 


more durable than themanu- .—_— ——-- —— 





Or a WaTcH sHE FREQUENTLY CoNSULTS WHEN 
HE Is STAYING TOO LONG. 





factured article. Let the 
province be at once renamed, 
and let all writers be given 
ree passes to. Inksylv: 
and Pennsylvania. All we 
‘want now is a paper-plant. 


———_—»—- 
Tue Feast Rosz or Sum- 
MER—Shad roes. 


———_—_>—_———_ 
Fashionable dogs in New 
York, the fashion authorities 
announce, are to wear silk 
necklets this summer. 
a 


QUERIES. 


Of what crime is a carver 
most guilty ?—Of stealing his 
knife. 


What parts of the body are 
most useful to carpenters ?— 
The nails, 

When does a man impose 
upon himself?—When he 
taxes his memory. 

When is water most liable 
to — ?—When it is only 








half-ti Or a HAt, wHicu sHe Likes SO MUCH THAT SHE Or Boots, THAT ARE ApMIRED DalILy BY HIS 
hg is most durable? Is NEVER Home. ' IVALS. 
—A habit. 














Nature Coutpn’t Arrorp It.—A young gentle- 
man who had just married a little beauty says she 
would have been taller, but she is made of such 
precious materials that nature couldn’t afford it. 


— 

Rarmw Trave.ine.—The science of aerostation 
is farther advanced than is commonly supposed, 
but at present the expenses attending this mode of 
transit are so great as to make it available only for 
royal wes ey This will explain the announce- 
ment that ‘‘The Duke. of Genoa is paying flyin; 
visits to the most interesting English towns previ- 
ous to his return to Italy.” - 














Le 
THE STRAIGHT TIP. 


j The Correct: Portrait of a Young Gentleman 
Mrs. P. “Going out to see what Time it is, Mr. Penhecker? Well, I’d advise _ of Fifth Avenue, who said Doctor Darwin’s The- 
you not to be long, or you'll know What’s o’Clock when you come Home, anyhow?” ory was all Humbug. . 
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A CAUTION TO: NURSE-MAIDS, 


Acute Motuer. “I hope, Jane, that you are not in the Habit of Reading when you Wheel the Perambulator?” 
Jane. “Me, Mum? Lor’ Mum! I shouldn’t 7Azn& of sich a Thing, Mum !” [OF course not. 





i 
' 
| OF A VEIL, WITH WHICH SHE VEILS HER FauLts, 
AnD LEADS HIM TO THE ALTAR. 
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_ [Sune 10, 1871. 


RHYME WITHOUT 
REASON. 
Wecommend these stanzas 
to any French ladies or gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous 
of mastering the peculiarities 
of English pronunciation : 
Peasant Arcadian, 
- Guiding the plough; 
oarse are your garmen 
Your impact is —— 


Peasant imprudent, 

I hear you’ve a cough; 
Do you feel sure 

You're clad warmly enough? 


Bibulous peasant, 
Your voice it is rough; 
You're no disciple . 
Of temperate Gough. 


' Home to your cottage, 


You hear the wind’s sough ; 
Even the birdies 
Sing hoarse on the bough, 


Home to your cottage, 

And bend o’er the trough, 
Kneading in loaves 

The digestible dough. 


Though the bread’s heavy, 
Unyielding, and tough, 
Chawbacon’s teeth 
Will get easily through. 


pc ME ES a 
A Western lady who had 

been deserted by two con- 

secutive husbands has con- 

tracted a third matrimonial 

alliance, which she hopes 

may be permanent, with a 
entleman whose legs have 
een amputated. F 


SEE 

An idiot at a wedding point- 
ed a gunat the bride “in fun,” 
and blew a lot of her weddin 
dress off. He “didn’t thin! 
it was loaded.” Ought he to 
be let off himself? His wife 
has reserved that question for 
a future discourse. 


nd 

An _ Iowa correspondent 
eulogizes the smartness and 
economic tenderness of a 
wife who helped her husband 
to raise seventy acres of 
wheat. The way she helped 
him was to stand in the door 
and shake a broom at him 
whenever he sat down to rest. 























FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. “ 





VERY DREADFUL FOR TALLBOY. 
~ Orp Mr. Topp.es. “Sir, I look pown uron you witH SCORN!” 
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Chignons having gone out with the Ladies, it is expected that the Gentlemen 
may take them up in this Style. 











